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Chronicle 


Home News.—Though the elections on November 3 
will determine the political complexion of the next Con- 
gress, and may lead to serious changes of alignment, 
apathy was apparent everywhere in the 
country. Fear was expressed by Re- 
publicans and hope by Democrats that 
the results would show a Democratic Senate and possibly 
even a Democratic House. The majority of the Demo- 
cratic Senators asking for re-election are in the South and 
are safe, while elsewhere are several Republicans in 
doubtful districts who came in on the Harding landslide 
six years ago. The significance of the situation lies in the 
fact that ordinarily a Congressional defeat in the “ off- 
year” foretells a defeat for the Administration two years 
later. States where Republican defeat is looked for in 
the Senate are Maryland, Arizona, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
and Massachusetts, with New York, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri doubtful. Two features of the campaign were the 
almost absolute abstention of the President, whose po- 
litical fortunes are completely bound up in the outcome, 
and the large number of Cabinet members who have been 
sent to “help out.” 


Election 
Campaign 
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The Department of Justice received two severe set- 
backs in the courts on the same day, October 11. The 
Daugherty-Miller case resulted in the disagreement of the 
jury, after more than sixty hours of de- 
liberation. The features of the case were 
the length of time consumed by the jury 
and the questions asked the Court by it during that time, 
showing, it was alleged, an almost complete lack of grasp 
of the legal points involved. The indictment was under 
the head of conspiracy, for the charge of bribery had run 
out under the statute of limitations. The only consolation 
left the Government by this case was that the accused 
had not been acquitted. The other case referred to was 
that involving the Chemical Foundation and the German 
patents made over to it by the Alien Property Custodian. 
The prosecution had been ordered by President Harding, 
who took the stand that the sale of the chemical patents 
was illegal on the grounds that the price paid the Govern- 
ment, $271,850, was inadequate and that President Wilson 
was without authority to order or approve it. The Su- 
preme Court, Justice Butler delivering the opinion, up- 
held the lower courts in declaring the sale valid. The 
Government had already lost in the District Court of 
Delaware and in the Circuit Court of Appeals. It was 
held that the authority of the President given him by 
Congress under the Trading With the Enemy Act was 
practically unlimited. 


Government 
Defeats 


Belgium.—Incomplete returns of the municipal elec- 
tions indicated that the Liberal party had improved its 
position at the expense of the Socialists in Brussels be- 
cause the latter were largely represented 
by extremist candidates. However the 
Catholics remained ahead in the vote, the 
Liberals being returned second in most of the districts. 
In Saint-Gilles early results showed that twelve Liberals 
were elected compared to ten formerly, the Catholics and 
the Communists each having lost one. 


Catholics 
Lead in 
Civic Vote 


Preparations advanced for the coming wedding of the 
Crown Prince with Princess Astrid of Sweden. The 
King and Queen of Belgium will go to Stockholm along 
with other members of the royal family 


Royal 
Marriage and the civil marriage will be performed 
Preparing there on November 4. Immédiately 


thereafter they will return to Antwerp where on Novem- 
ber 8 they will welcome Swedish royalty. The religious 
marriage will be in Brussels on November 10 and prom- 
ises to be an elaborate affair. A special dispatch to the 
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New York Times on October 8 stated that Princess As- 
trid had voluntarily requested instruction in the faith of 
her fiancé and is to become a Catholic before the cere- 
mony. 


China.—Reports conflicted about conditions in the 
Cantonese section. Though Wuchang has been besieged 
for nearly a month and under fire and considerable suffer- 
ing undoubtedly followed, Chinese offi- 
cials and the American Consul General 
at Hankow declared that press reports 
were grossly exaggerated. However the siege came to 
an abrupt end on the fortieth day, October 10, when the 
Southern troops ocupied the city and the Northern com- 
manders, Chen Kia-mu and Lieu Yu-chun who had been 
holding it, were made prisoners. Execution in the streets 
of some Northern soldiers charged with looting marked 
the assumption of control by the Cantonese red forces. 


Wuchang 
Siege 
Raised 


Czechoslovakia.—Dispatches from Prague announced 
that Premier Czerny’s Civil Service Cabinet had resigned 
and that President Masaryk had at once entrusted An- 
thony Svehla with the formation of a new 
Ministry. The latter was able to com- 
plete a coalition parliamentary Cabinet 
the same evening with Dr. Benes as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and M. Czerny as Minister of the Interior. For 
the first time national minorities are represented in the 
Government. 


Change 
of 
Cabinet 


France.—The question of ratification of the Debt Set- 
tlement was brought home to Parliament when on Oc- 
tober 12 President Poincaré presented to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and Chamber a 
balanced budget for 1927, said to be the 
first balanced budget since the War. The 
French people thereby are called upon to furnish the 
Government with 39,960,000,000 francs. Of this, 39,- 
382,000,000 are estimated as expenses, leaving a paper 
surplus of 578,000,000 for the national sinking fund. Sev- 
eral important items are not included in this account, 
since they are cared for by other arrangements. The 
budget is calculated on last year’s financial results, at the 
current rate of exchange. In order to make up this sum, 
the President looks to three sources of revenue: budgetary 
receipts; a part of the German payments; and the opera- 
tion of the autonomous sinking fund. It can well be un- 
derstood that with the budget to be provided for, the 
question of complying with the American debt proposals 
is being more and more looked upon as a matter of 
practical necessity, in spite of the protest of the French 
veterans against the prospect of being obliged to furnish 
our country with seven billion dollars. The proposed 


Budget for 
1927 


marketing of the German railway and industrial deben- 
tures in the United States, as intimately connected with 
the question of obtaining for France American credits, 
without which the problem of the budget can hardly be 
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met, is a matter looked upon with keen interest in France 
as well as in the two countries that are immediate parties. 


Germany.—The affairs as well as the actions of the 
Hohenzollern family furnished Prussia with an exciting 
week, When the final agreement as to the settlement of 
their estates came up in the Prussian 
Diet, scenes of unparalleled disorder were 
caused by the Communists: blows and 
hurling of ink-bottles being on the program. However, 
the Kaiser was finally awarded the Castle of Homburg 
for his residence if he desires to make use of it, under 
such conditions, however, of taxation and other incon- 
veniences as to make the counter-proposal of a cash set- 
tlement of 15,000,000 marks a much more attractive 
solution. In place of General von Seeckt, who was de- 
prived of his command for connivance in the plot by 
which Prince Wilhelm, the son of the ex-Crown Prince, 
was surreptitiously introduced into the army maneuvers at 
Potsdam, President von Hindenburg has appointed Gen- 
eral Wilhelm Heye, Commandant of the First Reichs- 
wehr Division, to the post of Chief of the Army. Gen- 
eral Hindenburg himself will assume supreme command 
of the army, as he is entitled to do under the republican 
constitution. General Heye is reported as fifty-seven 
years old, of leanings toward the old regime, but thor- 
oughly faithful to the Republic. Meanwhile criminal 
charges against Prince Wilhelm have been proffered by 
the German League for the Rights of Man. Generali 
von Seeckt has offered as explanation of his conduct in 
the affair his fear of the scandal that would be produced 
by involving several important personages in the army. 


Gen. Heye’s 
Appointment 


Great Britain.—A good deal of curiosity was aroused 
over a conference between English and German indus- 
trial captains held at Broadlands, the country home of 
Colonel Wilfrid Ashley, Minister of 
Transport. While no official statements 
were given to the press by the parti- 
cipants it was rumored that not only economic but also 
political results of far-reaching moment may follow the 
discussion. Stress however, was laid on the unofficial 
nature of the talks. The appointment of a joint com- 
mittee composed of an equal number of representatives 
of Great Britain and Germany to pursue the investiga- 
tions of the various subjects discussed was the immedi- 
ate outcome of the meeting. The British members of the 
committee are former Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Robert Horne, P. T. Nugent and P. J. Hannon. The 
German members are Dr. Duisberg, President of the Ger- 
man Federation of Industries and Herr Kastl. 


Anglo-German 
Economic 
Parley 


Meanwhile Great Britain’s domestic problem, the coal 
strike, remained unsolved. At their Scarborough confer- 
ence the Conservative party denounced strikes, attacked 
trades unionism and urged upon the Gov- 
ernment a change in the law to make 
secret balloting obligatory and thus put 
a ban on quick strikes. The Premier’s reply however was 


Scarborough 
and Margate 
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disappointing and he merely promised consideration of 
their resolutions. Almost simultaneously final announce- 
ment was made of the vote of the Miners’ Federation 
which by a sweeping majority, 737,000 to 42,000, rejected 
the Government’s recent offer to create a national arbitral 
tribunal for the settlement of the differences between 
owners and workers and advocated the withdrawal of the 
safety men from the mines. The Conference however 
agreed not to give immediate effect to the vote to call out 
the safety men as it was considered likely to cause serious 
trouble. The decision of the miners was made in the face 
of practical exhaustion of their resources. At the an- 
nual labor conference sitting at Margate the miners were 
very clearly informed that they could not hope for finan- 
cial help from the other unions as the general strike had 
bankrupted many of the organizations. Some 200,000 
miners were reported to have returned thus far to the 
pits and over the week-end the Leicestershire Miners’ 
Council decided to call off the strike and urge the men to 
return to work. This was the first definite breakaway of 
a county association from the Miners’ Federation and it 
was expected that it would have a disheartening effect on 
the strikers. Considerable mystery attached to the re- 
sults obtained by the strikers from the tour of Ben Til- 
let in the United States and though one member of the 
Federation said that $100,000 had been received, Secre- 
tary Cook declared that the amount actually contributed 
was $45,000. 


As this goes to press a good deal of interest centers 
in the triennial Imperial Conference in London on Octo- 
ber 19. It was attended by Premiers, Maharajahs, 
delegates from the overseas Dominions 
and representatives of the Crown Colo- 
nies. Many questions crowded the 
agenda. Besides the usual problems of imperial growth, 
—trade, immigration, defense and communications, the 
treaty-making status of the Dominions in foreign affairs, 
loomed high. For the first time in history the Locarno 
Treaties separated England from her Dominions. The 
individual status of the Dominions has also furnished an 
important topic for discussion as General Hertzog, 
Premier of South Africa, in a speech delivered last May, 
urged South Africa’s claims to sovereignty and demanded 
that Great Britain join in declaring Dominion independ- 
ence for the Union of South Africa. 


Imperial 
Conference 


Greece.—The Government published a decree exclud- 
ing General Pangalos and his former officials as candi- 
dates at the coming November elections. The decree was 
Status assailed as unconstitutional but the Gov- 
of ernment contended that its action was 
Pangalos justified because those excluded are un- 
der trial for sedition. Meanwhile the Supreme Court 
announced that it was unable to proceed with the charge 
of murder preferred by the Minister of Justice against 
General Pangalos and his Ministers for having caused 
two colonels convicted of embezzlement to be hanged. 
However, it ordered their retrial on another charge. 
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Ireland.—An enthusiastic ovation was tendered Cardi- 
nal O’Donnell when he arrived in Derry for the consecra- 


tion of Dr. O’Kane as bishop of the diocese. Part of 
the Derry diocese is under the jurisdic- 
tion of Northern Ireland and part lies 
in the Free State. In the course of his 
reply to the address of welcome, his Eminence stressed the 
necessity of good-will and cooperation in the efforts to 
unite all Ireland under one government. He noted the 
fact that in recent years there has been a decline in the 
industry and commerce of Derry. For this, he re- 
marked “there are many causes, but surely foremost 
among them comes the unnatural division of Ireland.” 
His Eminence, however, was of the opinion that parti- 
tion could not be abolished until the existing order had 
been sufficiently tried; union, he hoped, would come, 
“ but it will not come as it ought, by-consent, until people 
on all sides are convinced that unity is good for them.” 


Primate Appeals 
for Unity 


Little official comment or explanation has been offered 
in regard to the demand made by the Irish representative, 
noted in our issue of last week, for a seat on the League 
Council. Some light on the affair is 
given by an article in the Dublin Jrish 
Catholic. According to this paper, the 
Free State had no intention of putting forward its claim 
when the Assembly met. It had resolved to propose the 
candidature of Canada, but found that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would not stand for election. In the new situa- 
tion created by the withdrawal of Spain, the Free State, 
anxious to assert the right of the Dominions to be 
separately represented on the Council, decided to stand 
without any previous preparation. South Africa, China, 
and one of the South American States, asserts the paper, 
supported the Irish candidature; “ but the main support 
came, surprisingly, from the various small States around 
the Baltic.” 


Free State 
and the League 


Jugoslavia.—The summer vacation by no means ended 
the instability of the Uzunovitch Ministry. In fact on 
October 13 the Cabinet resigned. A few days previously 
political circles were surprised by the re- 
signation of Nikola Nikitch, Minister of 
Forests and Mines. However, it was 
not expected that any real crisis would result, as his with- 
drawal followed the personal political friction existing 
between the Croatian leader, M. Raditch and the Serbian 
veteran, former Premier Pashitch and was not based on 
any very serious cause such as the old constitutional 
struggle between the Serbs and Croats. The resigna- 
tion of M. Nikitch was undoubtedly a victory for M. 
Raditch who expelled him last Spring from the Croatian 
party for insubordination and who since then has threat- 
ened to withdraw his support of Premier Uzunovitch if 
M. Nikitch remained in the Cabinet. But the tables were 
soon turned. A few days later the resignation of Rad- 
itch himself as leader of the Croatian party was demanded 
by most of the Serbian members of the Cabinet because 
of remarks offensive to both Czechs and Serbs at Zagreb. 


Ministry 
Crisis 
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Four Croatian Ministers declared the demand impossible 
and as three Cabinet vacancies already existed and the 
Ministry’s position was unstable the incident furnished 
an occasion if not an excuse for the resignation of the 
entire Uzunovitch Cabinet. It was reported that the 
King would ask the Premier to form another Cabinet 
though there was also a rumor that former Premier Pash- 
itch had fully recovered from the illness which withdrew 
him from public life some time ago and would soon re- 
turn to Belgrade and attempt to assume the power he 
unwillingly left in the hands of his lieutenant, M. Uzuno- 
vitch. 


Mexico.—After the rebuff experienced by the Mexi- 
can Episcopate at the hands of the Congress, sixty leading 
Mexican laymen stepped to the front with a strong peti- 
tion. making substantially the same de- 
mands for amendment of the Constitu- 
tion as were made by the Bishops. This 
courageous body consisted of ten doctors, twelve lawyers, 
fourteen engineers and twenty-four non-professional men. 
Behind their petition is another already signed by 1,000,- 
000 citizens, with more daily being added. The document 
begins by throwing out the unworthy pretext alleged by 
Congress that the Mexican Bishops have lost their citizen- 
ship. The legislative branch is without the power of de- 
priving anybody of citizenship. Thus the anti-Calles 
agitation moves irresistibly on to the demonstration that 
the present Government is not representative of the 
Mexican people, but, what has long been known, a mili- 
tary despotism ruling not by law but by force and personal 
prejudice. The laymen take their stand squarely on the 
demand for three of the many rights now denied by 
Calles: freedom of education, freedom of conscience and 
the right of private property. As between union of 
church and State and oppression of the Church by the 
State they take a middle stand: a free Church in a free 
State. They also ask Congress to allow a Catholic repre- 
sentative, since there is not one there now, to present the 
Catholic position. The important document ends with a 
list of the proposed amendments to Articles 3, 5, 24, 27, 
and 130. 


Laymen’s 
Protest 


The American press, due no doubt to the censorship, 
paid very little attention to the recent judicial murder of 
Manuel Melgarejo, aged 17, and of Joaquin de Silva, 
aged 25, for no other apparent reason 
than that they were Catholics. Their 
names have already been enshrined in 
the hearts of Mexicans as true martyrs for the Faith. 
They met their death at Zamora, Michoacan, at the hands 
of paid assassins of the Government after a military court- 
martial. Their last words, just before the shots of the 
firing squad rang out, were Viva Cristo Rey, “ Long live 
Christ the King.” Their trial and execution were both 
in flagrant violation of the Constitution of 1917. 


Murders 


The New York Times for October 14 carried a long 
list of recent arrests of clergymen and laymen for alleged 
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violation of the illegal decrees of the President. Most 
of these arrests were for resistance to 
the decrees closing the parish schools. 
Archbishop Vera of Puebla was the 
most distinguished among them, and he makes the fourth 
member of the Episcopate now in jail. Ten priests from 
the State of Guerrero were marched through Mexico City 
under arrest, and their presence caused serious riots in the 
city, thousands protesting against their treatment. A 
layman was jailed for leading prayers in a church, and 
another for distributing copies of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Arrests 


Typical of the present religious temper of the Mexican 
people are the accounts appearing in the American press 
of the scenes at the national shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, just outside Mexico City. 
More than 100,000 are said to have 
walked the two and a half miles to the 
shrine on the anniversary of the consecration of the 
shrine, October 12. This pilgrimage was the first of a 
series organized to implore Divine help in the persecution, 
recall the restlessness and resistance manifested every- 
where by the poor especially. In fact, most of the op- 
position comes from the lower middle classes and the 
poor, who realize a desperate attempt is being made to 
deprive them of their religion. 


Guadalupe 


Poland.—Foreign Minister Zaleski announced the 
preparation of a note from his Government to Moscow 
asking for an explanation of Russia’s recent disregard of 
the Treaty of Riga in 1920, in forming 
an alliance with Lithuania, on the ground 
that the treaty provided that Russia would 
refrain from conducting anti-Polish propaganda in neigh- 
boring countries and from all accords aimed at the safety 
of Poland. It was understood that the note would not be 
belligerent in tone but rather was being sent as a means of 
looking to a treaty with Russia and a final clearing up of 
looking to a treaty with Russia and a final cleaning up of 
the whole Baltic situation which, it is realized, is the most 
serious problem the new republic has to face and is the 
principal reason for the maintainance of an oversized 
army. + 


Russia and 
Lithuania 





Next week, John LaFarge will continue his dis- 
cussion of the Negro problem in the North with 
a second paper, entitled “Our Colored Missions.” 

Considerable uneasiness has been manifested 
lately by certain tendencies in our colleges. Next 
week, “ Secularizing Catholic Colleges,” by Wil- 
liam I. Lonergan, will present on this subject an 
initial paper which will undoubtedly give rise to 
much discussion. 

Elizabeth Jordan in “ Opening the New The- 
atrical Season,” will contribute her monthly re- 
view of the stage. 
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What Is the Real Issue in Mexico? 
AIR-MINDED men have been hurt by the apparent 
lack of sympathy shown by non-Catholics for those 
who are struggling for freedom in Mexico, and puzzled 
by the ignorance shown by Catholics about the real is- 
sues involved. It may be, however, that in the latter of 
these two facts lies the explanation of the former. Some 
Catholics have persisted in viewing the struggle down 
there as a purely religious one and then profess to be 
angry when their non-Catholic friends do not immediately 
leap to arms in their defense. We get very little help 
from them in our own struggles in this country; why be 
astonished when we get none of it for those of another 
country? And when in addition to this, we have a re- 
cent speech denouncing both Democrats and Republicans 
for their actions and their inaction, is there any wonder 
that thus far we have received but cold and frosty looks? 
All of this has been mere ignorance of the real issues 
involved and mere playing into the hands of the friends of 
Calles. And if as a net result of our efforts we have but 
succeeded in convincing Americans that it is only a relig- 
ious row between Catholics in another country and there- 
fore no concern of ours, then we must begin all over again 
in our efforts to discredit Calles and to hold out hope that 
there exists in Mexico a group capable of winning Amer- 
ican support in a sincere attempt to restore decent civic 
government in Mexico. 
The present situation in Mexico is first and foremost 
a political question and religion enters into it only because 
Christianity at present offers the only obstacle between 
Mexico and the particular kind of chaos existing in Rus- 
sia. If Protestantism had been that obstacle, instead of 
the Catholic Church, then it would be Protestantism which 
would suffer, just as the Orthodox Church was the one 
to suffer in Russia. The international forces operating to 
realize their program in Mexico require the disruption 
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of religion and of the family before they can have their 
full way with the State. Already a Soviet ambassador 
to Mexico was able to say that he felt “ perfectly at home ” 
down there. 

The present conflict arises solely because there are two 
political parties holding totally irreconcilable views: the 
one contending for a system of government such as we 
know it, and for guarantees of civil, economic and relig- 
ious freedom such as we enjoy; and the other not merely 
crushing particular forms of liberty but actually strangling 
every human right. The real issue is the American ideal 
versus the Bolshevist ideal. It happens that the Bishops 
are defending in Mexico the American ideal, not only of 
religious freedom but of all civil liberty. 


The Rout of the British Miners 


ROM such information as we have been able to 

obtain, the British coal miners have been routed. 
The strike has ended, or is practically at an end; the 
suffering of the miners and their families has been 
appalling; industries have been crippled, and millions 
of dollars have been lost. But while most of the 
strikers have returned, none of the issues in dispute 
have been settled. The miners go back to work not 
because they are satisfied with the terms offered by 
the owners, but -because their families are starving. 
Meanwhile, the Government as represented by Mr. 
Baldwin, marks time by stating that the problem is 
baffling. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the owners 
appear to have offered all that was possible. The 
truth is that the coal industry in Great Britain is at 
sixes and sevens. There are too many mines and too 
many miners; the processes of extracting the coal, are, 
we are told, almost archaic, and the shipping and 
marketing methods scarcely better. The miners may 
surely demand a living wage; on the other hand, the 
claim of the owners that they cannot offer better 
wages and make a profit. is justified by the conditions 
prevailing in the industry. Yet the country must have 
coal, and have it at a moderate price. Coal is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. An interruption of the supply 
affects every basic industry in the country as well as 
every family. 

Since coal must be produced and since it cannot be 
produced under the present system, it follows that 
the industry must be reorganized. Here we touch the 
very heart of the difficulty. Naturally the miners op- 
pose a scheme which by closing, temporarily at least, 
a number of the mines, would throw them out of em- 
ployment. Possibly a Government subsidy would tide 
over this difficulty, but Great Britain has not fared so 
well with the dole system that she cares to extend 
it in any great measure. But on the general prin- 
ciple that the State must provide for the welfare of 
the citizen when it has become evident that his own 
efforts are unavailing, it is hard to escape the conclu- 
sion that sooner or later Great Britain must take over 
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the control of the mines to effect a drastic reorganiza- 
tion. Neglect in the past has permitted a basic in- 
dustry to fall into such disorder that only the most 
heroic methods can effect a cure. 

The lesson should not be lost upon us in America. 
Although the mining industry is somewhat better 
organized here than in Great Britain, we too suffer 
from wasteful methods of production, overproduction, 
strikes, tyranny and violence. If the owners and the miners 
cannot soon come to an agreement which will protect both 
the public and themselves, State intervention will be found 


imperative. 


Justice and Love in Passaic 

N the principle that it is good tactics to carry 

the war into the enemy’s country, the Rev. John 
H. O’Rourke, S.J., when invited to address the an- 
nual Holy Name rally at Passaic, New Jersey, chose 
to speak of the relations of capital and labor. Bas- 
ing his remarks on the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, particularly as expounded in the Encyclicals 
of Leo XIII, the veteran missionary denounced the 
tyranny of the company union and the cruel injustice 
of the economic system which forces women and chil- 
dren to toil long hours in a factory in return for a 
bare sustenance. 

Had the textile workers called upon Father 
O’Rourke to lead them last January, instead of im- 
porting a radical doctrinaire from Harvard, they 
might have ended the strike with a victory instead of 
a crushing defeat. For Father O’Rourke would have 
prescribed for both worker and owner a program 
based upon justice and charity. “ Had the principles 
of the Catholic Church been admitted and her teach- 
ings followed, this strike would never had occurred.” 
Capital and labor alike must learn that they cannot 
reach an equitable settlement by plotting each other’s 
ruin. The worker must learn to give an honest day’s 
work in return for a living and a saving wage. The 
owner on his part must learn that the worker is 
neither a slave nor a machine, but a brother whose 
proper recompense should be the first charge upon 
his investment. Neither can be independent, as Leo 
XIII points out, but each must help the other, so 
that the worker shall have a just wage, and the owner 
a just return from his property. 

On this eve of the first celebration of the Feast of 
Christ, the King of the Universe, it is depressing to 
reflect how little of the spirit of Our Lord has been 
brought into our industrial relations. These have 

ven governed, in large part, by the law of tooth and 
claw, so that today it is customary to think of owner 
and worker as forces necessarily hostile. We seek 
for peace and pray for it, but no lasting peace can 
rest upon violence and injustice. Unless the strong 
yet gentle spirit of Jesus Christ be accepted by ail 
parties, passion and expediency will continue to dis- 
place love and justice and to make this unnatural war 
perpetual. 
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The Slandering Dean 


AVING disposed of the future of the Britisia 

Empire in his customary saturnine manner, Dean 
Inge of St. Paul’s recently undertook to instruct his 
countrymen on the state of the Catholic clergy in 
South America, whom he charged with “ notorious 
immorality.” So reckless is the Dean in making these 
accusations and so little is he regarded, it would seem, 
in Great Britain, that his criticisms of the Church and 
her ministers are unusually passed over in silence. 
On this occasion, however, a committee appointed by 
the Westminster Catholic Federation asked the Dean 
to substantiate the indictment which he had drawn 
against the clergy of a continent. “The Federation 
has received neither acknowledgement nor reply from 
this person,” reports the London Tablet, “who en- 
riches himself by slandering men outside the protec- 
tion of English courts of justice.” 

If we are not in error, this is not the first time the 
Dean has been guilty of slanderous practices. After 
his tour of the United States some years ago, he made 
some very offensive charges against American Catho- 
lics, for which he was promptly brought to book by 
Mr. Paul Bakewell of St. Louis. Mr. Bakewell wrote 
in the tone of one dealing with a gentleman ‘who had 
been misguided, but he soon found that he had been 
mistaken in his estimate of the Dean. “The Dean 
apparently sees no reason for wasting on retracta- 
tions or substantiations,” comments the Tablet, “ any 
precious minutes in which he might be earning more 
guineas by writing further falsehoods about the 
Catholic Church.” 

For some reason not easily discernible the Dean 
enjoys a certain vogue in the United States, and for 
that matter in Great Britain. But it seems to us that 
the Tablet has correctly gauged his character in de- 
scribing him as a man not averse to making money 
by attacking inoffensive people unable to obtain the 
protection afforded by the courts. As the gloomy 
Dean he occasionally enriches the gayety of the na- 
tion, but as a purveyor of slander he is beneath con- 
tempt. 


Juggling With Statistics 

T is a common saying that the three chief varia- 

tions from truth are lies, condemned lies, and 
statistics. Among the more persistent peddlers of 
statistics are the lobbyists at Washington in search 
of new Federal legislation. Ever since the beginning 
of the Smith-Towner campaign, we have been deluged 
with figures, some calculated to four places, purport- 
ing to show the need of Federal intervention in the 
field of local education. Not the least misleading of 
these mathematical arguments was contained in the 
oft-repeated statement that the United States ranks 
ninth among the nations in the scale of illiteracy. As 
a matter of simple record, there is no set of tested 
returns, such as can be accepted by statisticians, to 
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show whether the United States ranks ninth, nine- 
teenth or or ninetieth. 

Similar reports regarding infant and maternal 
mortality have frequently been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau as part of the propaganda for the con- 
tinuance of the grants made under the Shepperd- 
Towner maternity act. Among them is the statement 
that sixteen other countries have a lower maternal 
death-rate than the United States. The claim was 
challenged at the hearings on this bill in 1921 by Dr. 
John Howland, of Johns Hopkins University, a rec- 
ognized authority on the care of children. Dr. How- 
land testified that his experience led him to believe 
the statement contrary to fact, and added, “ Even Cciv- 
ilized countries have not sufficiently accurate statis- 
tics to enable anyone to make a definite statement 
such as this ” (House Hearings, U. S. Congress, 1921, 
p. 270). Similar testimony is borne by the Vital Sta- 
tistics Division of the Bureau of the Census. Discuss- 
ing the question of the maternity death-rates in the 
United States and in foreign countries, the Division 
can give no comparative standings “both because of 
lack of data in this country, and because there is no 
certainty that all deaths from these causes are classi- 
fied in the same way in these various countries.” 
(Mortality Statistics, 1923, p. 61). In other words the 
statement that the mortality among mothers is higher 
in the United States than in sixteen other countries 
is merely a claim made for a political purpose, and not a 
verified fact. 

It is time to put a stop to this propagandizing for 
pending legislation by interested bureaus and com- 
missions. If the Children’s Bureau intends to use the 
tax-payers’ money to explain the Shepperd-Towner 
maternity scheme, it is only fair that the views of 
those who oppose the plan should be given equal pub- 
licity. Some years ago, when the campaign for the 
Smith-Towner Federal education bill was at its 
height, certain publications paid for by the Govern- 
ment devoted column after column to support of this 
measure. The unfairness as well as the peril of per- 
mitting Government officials to lobby for the further- 
ance of their schemes, leaving the tax-payers to foot 
the bill, needs no comment. Shortly after the armis- 
tice Senator King drew attention to this abuse, and 
suggested an investigation, but no action was taken. 
While comment on legislation actually in force may 
be wholly proper, no official of the Government should 
be permitted to use the resources of the Govern- 
ment to lobby for the adoption of pending legisla- 
tion. The evil has probably lessened since the war, but 
even now we have too much of this plainly improper use 
of official place and influence. 

As for statistics, when properly compiled and in- 
telligently applied, they are of great value. But in 
reading reports from the Children’s Bureau and from 
the friends of Federal school control, it is well to 
bear in mind that while figures never lie, some men 
who figure do. 
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Government by Morons 


} mba of the attack on the Rev. Vincent D. 
Warren, S.S.J., a zealous worker for the Negro 
in Virginia, and of a recent lynching in that State, the 
Southwestern Episcopalian, quoted by the Living Church, 
asks, “ Are we to have a government here in Virginia, 
of morons, for morons, and by morons?” We cannot 
speak for Virginia, but the editor has given a good de- 
scription of what passes for government in more than one 
part of this country. 

It is not confined to the South, for at the present mo- 
ment the State of Indiana offers a deplorable example 
of the depths to which a people can fall. Some few years 
ago, an uncouth, almost illiterate, and wholly dissolute, 
politician began a campaign in that State which consisted 
first and last of hatred against the Catholic Church. Ap- 
parentiy he had no great difficulty in gathering nearly 
half a million men and women within a short time, and 
what is more to the point, of inducing them to pay him 
for the privilege of working for him. It may seem in- 
credible, but the fact is that very few of his adherents 
were drawn from the criminal classes. In many instances 
they were persons of standing in the community. Form- 
ing his followers into a political power, welded together 
by their common hatred of the Catholic Church, this 
man whose private life was in defiance of the laws of God 
and man, rose to a position not far below that of a State 
dictator. Even when evidence of his corrupt life was 
offered, the rank and file clung to him. However vicious 
his private life, he atoned for all by his hatred of Cath- 
olics and his power was not broken until for the com- 
mission of one of the most revolting crimes ever known 
in the State, he was sentenced to the penitentiary for life. 


Obviously we here have a government that was sup- 
ported by morons. These men and women, rated by the 
Binet-Simon tests, were probably not below normal. Yet 
the spirit which will lead otherwise decent men and women 
to support a rascal, provided that the rascal will attack 
the Catholic Church, indicates either diabolical malice or 
a defective mentality. 


We fear that this degraded spirit is not disappearing 
so rapidly as some optimistic critics would have us be- 
lieve. Persecution has never hurt Catholics, nor has it 
deterred the Church from continuing the mission en- 
trusted to her by Jesus Christ. It is not of Catholics, 
still less of the Church, that we are thinking, but of the 
men and women in whose lives hatred of the Church and 
the desire to harm Catholics find so large a place. Our 
attitude toward them should be pity, as for persons men- 
tally afflicted, and forgiveness. 

At the same time, it is hard to withhold indignation at 
the sight of men, and even of women, whose training and 
position should induce them to preach a gospel of tolera- 
tion at least, if not of brotherly love, doing all that is 
possible to stir up hatred against whole classes of citizens 
on the ground of their color, creed, or race. These are 
the sowers of discord who make possible government by, 
for and of morons. 
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The Catholic’s Voice in Negro Guidance 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


OST of us have realized vaguely that an immense 
M amount of discussion has been going on in the 

United States about the welfare of the colored 
race. But Catholics as a rule have not thought of broach- 
ing such discussion themselves. To those of us who live in 
the North the matter, until recently, has appeared to con- 
cern other sections of the country than our own. Some 
may have looked upon it as a preserve proper to the 
Protestants, since the majority of the colored race in 
the United States belong to one or the other of the non- 
Catholic denominations. 

There is no need to comment on this attitude, especially 
when we reflect that the presence of some 250,000 col- 
ored Catholics in this country, even though few in com- 
parison with the total colored population of over ten 
millions, is enough to afford us interests of our own. 
Whatever our position may have been in the past, events 
during the last eight or nine years have so changed the 
situation that only by a determined effort can we Catho- 
lics any longer refrain from considering some of the 
problems of Negro welfare. The increase by migration 
of Negro population in the North over the South from 
1910 to 1920 of 330,260 is enough to make it a new and 
definite factor in our Northern life in places where hereto- 
fore the colored element was considered negligible. Con- 
trast the present colored population of New York City, 
recently estimated at 251,340, with the count of 60,666 in 
1900. 

But not only a difference of circumstances, but a differ- 
ence of outlook has come over the American Catholic 
world. The burning appeals of our Holy Father, Pius 
XI, to our hearts and consciences for missionary zeal, 
have made us rub our eyes, and ask ourselves how we can 
be blind to those who of all people have the most urgent 
claim to our missionary help. Still more difficult is it 
to ignore the matter when, through these changes in their 
circumstances, the members of the colored race are found 
in increasing numbers in our northern Catholic churches. 

We still, however, shrink behind a last barrier of de- 
fense in any discussion of the problems created by the 
needs and welfare of the Negro. It is thought to be too 
dynamic, too explosive a matter to bring up in ordinary 
conversation. Altercations may follow. If once started, 
it will get ideas floating about which can never be brought 
to order again, like the imps from Pandora’s box. The 
results will be as when the Bishop visits the Sisters’ class- 
room, and asks the children if they enjoy taking a holi- 
day. Once the notion is started, it cannot be suppressed. 
Hence silence on all matters that concern the Negro is 
thought to be the only prudent and reasonable thing. 
Yet as a consequence of that silence sin, misery and de- 


gradation are dragging down thousands who could with a 
little discussion and effort on our part, be made into self- 
respecting men and women. 

That such an ignoring of the situation is a false policy 
is readily seen. To do so is imprudent, since it is only 
postponing a discussion which will become more embit- 
tered by delay, and is daily becoming more audible. 
Moreover, it is shifting the destiny of the colored race in 
this country wholly into the hands of men who have not 
the sound principles of the Church with which to guide 
his welfare. It is not merely that the forces acting on 
the Negro today are not Catholic. They are all too fre- 
quently grossly materialistic, care-free of spiritual belief 
and moral restraint. Mingled with the earnest counsellors 
of high ideals, members of both races, that still seek his 
welfare today, there are new monitors at hand, who urge 
him to cast loose from all that ties him to God and man 
and country. The cynic, the Communist, the hedonist are 
heard in the land, and the fruits thereof will not long be 
appearing. 

Such a silence is unjust, from a Catholic stand-point. 
It is not the policy of the Church to avoid the discussion 
of issues which concern the welfare, spiritual or temporal, 
of great numbers of her subjects. 

It is unreasonable, since the principles involved are fre- 
quently discussed in other connections. Indeed the main 
difficulty is not that new principles are needed, but that 
old words, well-tried by experience, are forgotten. The 
bulk of what needs to be said has long since been said: 
but so long since, that it has been forgotten. We need 
once more a Henry W. Grady, speaking as a Southerner, 
to say: “Let us remember this—that whatever wrong 
we put on the Negro shall return to punish us.” We 
need once more the voice of a Booker Washington to say 
today as he said some thirty years ago: “ There is only 
one road out; and all makeshifts, expedients, profit-and- 
loss calculations but lead into swamps, quicksands, quag- 
mires and jungles.” 

Where the “dynamic” character of such discussions 
would most be feared might be thought to be the South. 
Yet in every State of the South we find an increasing 
tendency to frank, dispassionate discussion of the ques- 
tions involved. Those who would obscure the issue by 
silence or violence are emphatically not the representative, 
high-class men and women of the Southland. As the 
Birmingham News remarked in an editorial of June 8, 
1926, with regard to the activities of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, now functioning in every South- 
ern State, with an activity touching every phase of educa- 
tion, social welfare and publicity: 

Interracial cooperation has passed beyond the experimental 
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stage. Its discussion and practicality are regarded favorably not 
merely by practical Christians and sociologists, but by all level- 
headed citizens as a matter of practical business, social and 
economic common-sense. 

Lastly, the policy of silence is really smpossible, owing 
to the intimate connection of the Negro’s welfare with 
other problems. The questions involved in the treatment 
of the Catholic Negro, or of the colored race in general, 
are simply a part of four of the most important problems 
discussed at the present day. They are a part of the 
general Home Mission problem. They are concerned in 
every phase of American education. They are a part of 
the problem of social justice. For, without taking into 
consideration the colored element, one cannot treat of 
Capital and Labor, Wages and Unions, Housing and 
Rents, Public Utilities, Child Welfare, Hospitals, Hygiene, 
Penology and Crime-Prevention, Hygiene and Sanitation, 
Alcoholism and Drugs, Recreational questions, Boy and 
Girl Scouting, etc. Yet in all the thousands of meetings 
and discussions of these and kindred points at the hands 
of the National Urban League and other agencies for 
colored welfare in the North, can we say that Catholics 
have played a proportional part? 

Almost the entire planning of the social adjustment of 
the colored people in our Northern communities appears 
to me at present to be voiced by non-Catholic agencies, 
and is guided by such principles of social justice as non- 
Catholic America is able to muster: many of them ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy principles, but not always suffi- 
cient from the Catholic ethical point of view. 

Lastly, colored welfare forms a part of our major 
economic problems. The colored are not only a large per- 
centage of our wage-earners and producers; but they own 
218,612 farms in the United States, with a total acreage 
of 22,000,000, equal to 34,000 square miles. They con- 
trol 73 banks, with a capital valued at $6,250,000, re- 
sources of $20,000,000 and an annual business of $100,- 
000,000. The 69 insurance companies operated in 23 
States by Negroes total $7,500,000 in assets; $10,000,- 
000 in income; and $9,500,000 in disbursements. They 
own $1,800,000,000 worth of property, increasing at a 
rate of probably over $50,000,000 a year. They are en- 
gaged in nearly every form of productive industry, and 
are found in high positions in every single profession, in- 
cluding a large percentage of the teaching profession of 
the United States. 

If, then, the Negro’s welfare enters into so many and 
such complex problems, it is obviously useless to brush 
the matter aside by a few truisms. It is useless to elab- 
orate a rule of thumb, when an endless variety of human 
beings is involved, who differ in countless ways in 
degrees of mentality and education, in morality and 
sense of responsibility, in habits‘and inclinations, and in 
every circumstance of life. We are surfeited with ready- 
made theories, ill-founded emotions and moralizing. We 
have those who “love the Negro,” who “know the Ne- 
gro,” who “know the Negro’s place,” who “ pity the Ne- 
gro,” who “ despise the Negro,” who “ admire the Negro,” 
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all of which only obstruct the path to any real under- 
standing or any constructive work. We are not con- 
fronted here in the North with “ The Negro.” We are 
placed in association with myriads of men and women no 
two of whom are entirely alike, all of whom differ in 
every conceivable fashion except that they have some 
measure of African descent, and are bound to us, with 
the exception of a small minority from the West Indies, 
by a common tie of language and citizenship. 

In other words, they are human beings like ourselves. 
To one who, like the writer, has labored a good part of 
his life in a Southern rural community, in long and intim- 
ate association with persons of both races in their various 
weals and woes, their problems of conscience, their ac- 
tions and interactions, there appears to be only one start- 
ing-point out of all this maze of theory and sentiment. It 
is simply the general understanding that the colored man 
not only is, but feels himself to be an ordinary human 
being like the rest of us. Once he has been fortunate 
enough to enjoy normal conditions of life and education, 
the fact that he is radically different from anyone else 
in the town does not occur to him. He realizes, of 
course, that there are certain racial traits attaching to 
his group; but that there is any such profound, far-reach- 
ing difference as to constitute practically a new species 
Homo appears to him an artificial sentiment, based on 
previous conditions which no longer concern him, or on 
images aroused in other people’s minds, which he can 
with difficulty comprehend. 

Once we realize this simple fact, the practical corollary 
is plain. The only path for coming to a rational under- 
standing of the hundred-and-one aspects of the Negro’s 
welfare and his adjustment with our race is not by in- 
venting or rashly applying ready-made theories, but by 
the path of personal contact, and careful study of the 
methods that have been already proved helpful and fruit- 
ful by experience. 

By personal contact I do not mean meeting on the 
mere basis of personal interest, as between employer and 
employe, or on the basis of politics, the law-courts, or the 
trivial side of human relationships. White men do not 
get to “know the Negro” by hiring him on Monday 
morning and drinking with him on Saturday evening. 
They may know some of the reactions of a certain class 
of people, but they do not know even the humblest man in 
his true personality. You may live, talk, work and play 
with people for years, yet know next to nothing of their 
real interior make-up, simply because you have not met 
them on the plane that is fitted for the exchange of the 
best that is in you and in them. 

We see an analogy in the case of certain persons who 
claim to “ know all about Catholics” because they have 
associated in shop or office with Catholics for years, yet 
have never conversed with them about their real interests 
and beliefs in such a way as to lead to real knowledge. 
But the contact of mind with mind, whether that mind be 
learned or simple, on the basis of our fellowship as human 
beings in God’s service, bound to observe to the full His 
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precepts of justice and charity, is the prerequisite for the 
adjustment of all human misunderstandings. When the 
minds in both instances are trained somewhat above the 
ordinary, so as to discuss causes, effects, conditions and 
remedies with a large and dispassionate vision, then the 
upward path has been begun. 

To moralize on your fellow-man without knowing him 
is not only futile, it is disastrous. When our Catholic 
laymen will get to know personally the colored people in 
our midst, particularly if we get our bearing from some of 
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the standard works published in this connection, and then 
confer frequently and frankly with those who can most 
intelligently express their hopes, their fears and their 
grievances, then problems can gradually be cleared up, 
and our Catholic principles will find their due acceptance. 
Unless we are willing to make the slight sacrifices in- 
volved in such a duty, we need not be surprised if the 
sheep become so mangled and torn by other influences 
that they will present little hope of ever turning into fit 
members of the Fold of Christ. 


What About This Creation? 


DanreL A. 


HE first time I ran across such a phrase it was very 
like a sharp crack between the eyes. The smart 
author wrote: “ Entirely too much has been said 

in praise of a much over-estimated Creator.” Then for 
a paragraph or two he proceeded to tell his open-mouthed 
readers a few of the more obvious mistakes of that Crea- 
tor, always with the plain implication that he could have 
done a much better job. 

Like any man who reads more than the daily papers, I 
was not unaccustomed to seeing God shouldered out of 
the boundaries of civilization and invited politely to leave 
the universe. The universe, I had learned, was too large 
to leave any room for God. But this attitude of patroniz- 
ing God for making rather a messy job of the universe, 
as one might patronize an amateur artist who had done 
a particularly bad landscape or a very slick and waxy 
portrait, was at the time a distressingly new experience. 

With the passing of months, however, I have grown 
accustomed to it. I have met so many other writers who 
are ready to tell God how it all should have been done, 
that I have come to recognize the tone of the professional 
condescending to patronize the amateur. I am no longer 
surprised when I find someone, who never did anything 
more significant than write a pseudo-historical romance 
of the world, patting, if you'll forgive me the expression, 
the Creator of the universe on His head. 

This is not a particularly profoundly thoughtful gen- 
eration, but it is sometimes a mighty silly and impertinent 
one. 

Fresh from this condescension toward God, I picked up 
in succession several new and popular books on science. 
(Not being a scientist, I have to take my science in small 
and palatable doses.) But as I read, I found myself con- 
fronted by these non-Christian writers with the multi- 
plied wonders they had found in the universe. Of course 
they began by asking God, politely enough, to withdraw 
until they had burned incense to Evolution, a currently 
popular deity. But after this first act of reverential hom- 
age, they spread out for me in swift, astounding digest, 
the discoveries of the telescope and test-tube and micro- 
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scope. I looked at the earth as a tiny grain of sand float- 
ing in an ocean of space so vast that not even the swift 
fleet of light-rays has ever crossed it. I looked into the 
molecule to find another world of atoms as complete and 
perfect and law-abiding as our solar system. I had a 
slice of the earth’s surface laid before me and watched 
the slow pageant of life’s development from the fragile 
little sea-animal immortalized in stone to the race horse 


and African lion. 

And almost as I finished reading the sneer of some 
“smart alec” who wrote that if the human eye were 
presented for the first time to a skilled optician, he would 
reject it as clumsy and inadequate, I passed a library 
where shelf after shelf related the story of the experts’ 
effort to understand and master its intricacies, or read 
that the most perfect camera lens ever invented was to 
the human eye what the glass eye in your bear rug is to 
the eye of that bear when he prowled through his canyon. 

So I came to realize that there are two possible view- 
points, from either of which one can see that there is no 
world’s Creator. You can look down one lane and then 
say: “This pitifully inadequate world, with its ridicul- 
ous suns and its absurd livers, its laughable solar systems 
and its idiotic vocal organs, simply will not admit of an 
all-wise Creator. If God could do no better than that, 
then I for one feel sorry for Him. A doctor would be 
ashamed if he could not produce something better than a 
human body. An astronomer would blush if he could 
not make something more gorgeous than Sirius.” 

Or you can look down the other lane and argue: “ The 
world is so vast and complex and self-sufficient that it has 
no need of a creator. Its very perfection proves it Di- 
vine; and its vastness is all the omnipotence we require. 
The universe is too great to have room for a creator.” 

You see, it all depends, as so many other things do, 
on your point of view. You can throw God out of the 
universe on either of two counts: the world is too poor a 
thing to have God for its creator; or the world is too fine 
a thing to need God for its creator. And if your mind is 
sufficiently supple, you can use one viewpoint today and 
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the other tomorrow, and no one but a few benighted 
Catholics will quarrel with your logic. 

Yet we benighted souls, as long as these two viewpoints 
exist and their advocates meet and, almost unconsciously 
clash in the same issue of the same smart monthly, will 
cling to the primitive idea of God and let the others fight 
it out. They certainly cannot both be right; so we'll let 
them decide whether the world is too wretched a thing to 
admit God or too splendid a thing to need Him. 

Of the two, the first is certainly the sillier. If any 
of these critics had ever once been able to reproduce 
even a tiny portion of this altogether ridiculous universe, 
they might have some right to patronize God. As it is, 
they strive to reproduce men and present us with a marble 
statue; they try to duplicate this inadequate human eye 
and they offer us horn-rimmed glasses; they promise to 
light us a new sun, and they offer for our delight a sky- 
rocket. The best that man can do is capture and use 
God’s lightning, breed a razorback into a prize pig, swell 
by cultivation the bulk of a potato, or add power to the 
eye by offering it a telescope. Without lightning, razor- 
back, potato, or eye, man is simply up a dark alley. The 
very men who patronize God for creating the universe 
stand in awe before Shakespeare for holding the mirror 
up to life or Beethoven for catching and combining some 
of earth’s exquisite sounds. 

I feel it almost an impertinence to defend the beauty 
and splendor of God’s universe. But at least it is not as 
stupid as laughing at the eye because some eyes are color- 
blind and no eye can see through a steel wall, or ridiculing 
the earth because it sometimes breaks forth in volcanoes, 
or laughing in the face of the calm, immeasurable stars 
because they don’t explode for us like Roman candles. 
The pitiful amateur who sneers when the great artist slips 
the cover from his masterpiece is a master of modesty 
compared with the infidel who sneers at God when the 
curtain of the night drops down from God’s heavens. 

As for the second group who do not need God because 
the world is too vast, they simply forget that size has 
nothing to do with the nature of a thing. A small horse 
and a big horse, a small man and a big man, a simple 
problem in mathematics and a difficult problem, a small 
universe and a big universe are not in any sense different 
things, and what holds for the small one holds quite as 
well for the large one as far as essentials are concerned. 

So when your pompous professor waves God out of the 
universe because he has suddenly found out how big it 
is, ask him how tall a skyscraper has to be before it can 
build itself ; how long a poem must be before it can write 
itself ; how complicated a problem in calculus has to be 
before it can solve itself; how beautiful a statue must 
be before it can carve itself; how large shoes have to be 
before one can lift himself by one’s bootstraps, and just 
at what point the world became so large that it could cre- 
ate or put order into itself. 

As a matter of fact, the world is the most tremendous 
instance of careful planning and vast intelligence. My 
unbelieving scientists tell me so. If a fish came out of 
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water, they say, and needed wings instead of fins, he 
promptly (in a few centuries) got them. If he sank deep 
into the ocean where only a steel-like armor kept the 
weight of water from crushing him, he got the armor. 
If the lizard needed a definite green to protect him from 
his enemies, and a polar bear pure white to disguise him 
against the snows, and the prairie dog the brown of the 
sand to disguise his presence, each got what he needed,— 
in a few centuries. (How he managed to survive in the 
meantime, is not related.) 

There is no denying the intelligence that went into the 
making of the universe; but of course it is absurd to 
argue that intelligence supposes God. This group would 
rather talk as if the amoeba had planned carefully all the 
long and elaborate processes of evolution, or as if, when 
the giraffe needed a long neck, he made a clear blue- 
print of it as the gorilla made a trial plaster cast of his 
foot. Somewhere in the gone ages, even the stars got to- 
gether and plotted the solar systems and the milky way, 
and laid down the world’s first traffic rules. Any absurd- 
ity, only don’t admit that such intelligence demands a 
God to possess it! We have never heard of intelligence 
without a person to possess it nor of a plan without a 
person to design it, but it is not too late to learn. And 
the most elaborate and intricate plan of the universe was 
thought out and worked out by amoebas and shellfish and 
stardust. 

After all, the last word has not yet been said in favor 
of God. God doesn’t need anyone patting Him on the 
head just yet. This is a pretty good job, this universe. 
It is just a little bit more than any of us have yet perfectly 
understood. But as long as there is this utterly contra- 
dictory clash of opinions in which one group says the 
world is too silly and the other that it is too sublime to 
need God, I think we are safe in allowing God to con- 
tinue on sufferance in His creation. If the sight of the 
stars or the perfume of a rose or the love in someone’s 
eyes moves us to a sudden, instinctive adoration of a 
Creator, we may not be so very far wrong. 


FOR A DEAD POET 
When some white soul, treading the quiet dew 
That lies o’er your dead heart, shall come to you 
And weep his great love out upon your breast, 
I shall out-deluge him and love you best, 
For mine shall follow you to where you are, 
Through dew-starred grasses to the farthest star, 
And evermore when I shall kneel to pray 
Before the lowest step of God’s white stairs, 
My soul shall plead for yours, and all my prayers 
Shall climb the dazzling height, and find their way 
Through hosts of orisons to the King of kings, 
Craving for you the joy your singing brings,— 
All the calm joy and quiet, dreamful ease 
Of your dusk-shrouded, peaceful, happy trees, 
For that you kissed my cheek and called me friend. 
Oh, that a kiss from man to Man betrayed 
The Love of all the World, but yours has made 
The world a greening place of song for me, 
Eden with all its grace of life’s Gethsemani 
Its lark-song and its curlew-quiet end. 

CaTHaL O’Byrne. 
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Hell—Fact or Fiction? 


WituiAM I. Lonerecan, S.J. 


interest of the press and set the pulpit agog over 

the existence and nature of Hell. Leading Angli- 
can clergymen have been reported to have boldly de- 
clared their rejection of the traditional teaching about 
eternal punishment. American journalists have drawn 
ministers on this side of the Atlantic into the discussion 
and the newspapers have been regaling the public with 
expressions of opinion, pro and con, on the subject. Some 
local divines have aligned themselves with one side, some 
with the other in the controversy, while not a few, intent, 
no doubt, on being all things to all men, are anxiously 
straddling the theological fence. Under the circum- 
stances a re-presentation of the Catholic doctrine seems 


RR ‘eer T dispatches from London have aroused the 


timely. 

It may be advantageously recalled by way of prelude 
that Catholic belief regarding Hell rests, like every other 
dogmatic truth, wholly on the authority of God revealing 
it. This is the one motive for all supernatural faith,— 
God speaking, who being infinite Wisdom and Truth 
knows consequently whereof He speaks, and who cannot 
deceive. Catholics accept the truths of their religion not 
because the Church teaches them or Scripture contains 
them, for Scripture and the Church affect belief only in 
so far as the one is the infallible record and the other the 
living witness, of Divine Revelation. Following the in- 
junction of the Apostle and the dictates of their rational 
nature, they seek reasons for the faith that is in them, but 
because they do not fathom the depths of God’s mysteries 
they do not deny them. They recognize that the denial 
of a single revealed truth is the implicit negation of all 
Revelation, a subversion of the very motives of credibility, 
the knowledge and truthfulness of God. 

In reaching a solution, then, of the trinity of problems 
which any discussion of Hell presents,—its existence, its 
duration, its punishments, Catholics are concerned not 
with what men would wish the fact to be but solely with 
what the God-Man held and taught. His theory is the 
only one that matters practically. They understand that 
Hell does not admit of ocular demonstration, that it may 
not be wholly in accord with human sentiment. That 
loes not affect its reality for them, since they know that 
God does not ask His creatures to criticize His decrees 
but to abide by them. At the same time they are not 
without some warrant for what they hold in the light 
merely of unaided human reason. Here, however, the dic- 
tates of common sense on the subject and the reasons 
therefor may be only briefly summarized and indicated. 

Human reason has discovered for mankind, among 
other truths, that of the existence of a Creator and su- 
preme Lawgiver; the existence of His law, eternal and 
immutable, commanding good and forbidding evil; the 
existence of a suitable sanction for that law. Sound phil- 


osophy also teaches the freedom of man’s will and con- 
sequently the possibility of moral actions on his part 
implying merit and demerit, and hence responsibility. 
Further, with death the opportunity to merit ceases. As 
a man’s will is at that moment, good or bad, it remains 
irrevocably. 

From these premises it follows unquestionably that 
when one seriously violates the Divine law and dies un- 
repentant there must be a punishment for his disobedience 
in the life beyond the grave. Were this not so we would 
have a law without a sanction, moral evils without penal- 
ties, a common treatment for the virtuous and the vicious, 
and, ultimately, injustice in an all-holy Creator. What 
the nature of this punishment is or must be, natural rea- 
son does not make clear. It suggests however that it con- 
sists at least in missing one’s final destiny, God; for any 
union of infinite purity with unchangeable malice is in- 
trinsically repugnant. It suggests besides that the punish- 
ment should in some way affect the body as well as the 
soul. Conjointly they have violated the law; conjointly 
they should be penalized; moreover the body needs the 
fear of sensible punishment to serve on occasions as a - 
check to forbidden sensible pleasures. Reason also inti- 
mates that this punishment, whatever it be, have an aspect 
of infinity so that it be an adequate and proportionate 
sanction. 

But transmitting the conclusions of philosophy which 
have not that finality that the word of God gives when 
there is question of Divine truths, what does Christ say 
of Hell? 

Our Saviour was anything but an alarmist, yet there 
were some things about which He was thoroughly roused. 
Hell was in this category. On its existence, its nature 
and its duration He laid tremendous emphasis. Thus 
when speaking to the people of scandal He told them most 
graphically about Hell and repeated His assertion three 
times. It was a place of punishment; of fire; everlast- 
ing. The same truth He strikingly brought out in the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. The former is described 
by Our Lord as “ buried in Hell,” “tormented in this 
flame,” in a state so separated from the happiness that 
Lazarus enjoyed that between the two “ there is fixed a 
great chaos ” that no one may pass. 

One is hard put to explain why though every Scrip- 
ture student is prepared to accept the consoling truth of 
the mercy of God inculcated in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son many are so ready to doubt God’s eternal and 
infallible justice emphasized in the story of Dives. Were 
one consistent it would seem that Heaven as well as Hell 
should go by the boards. Certainly no Anglican divine 
ever suggests that the joys or duration of Heaven are 
unreal. 

If there be no eternal punishment for unrepente | sin, 
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one wonders how Christ could have taught that the loss 
of the soul vastly outweighs even the gaining of the whole 
world. If Hell be not a seality how are we to understand 
the sentence of those at His left on judgment day? They 
will be separated from Him; they will be cursed of God; 
they will be plunged into fire, “ salted with fire,” as we 
read elsewhere; and the fire shall burn everlastingly. 
Fifteen times at least in the Gospels Christ alludes to 
Hell and there is always question of punishment by fire 
for eternity. Not once is there any indication that He 
speaks figuratively or equivocally. Whatever else it is, 
Hell is certainly scriptural. 

Random allusions to Hell by man’s heavenly-appointed 
Teacher are, for example: “He will . . . gather his 
wheat into the barn but the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire” (Matt. iii: 12); “ Depart from me ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv: 41); “It is better for 
thee to enter lame into life everlasting, than having two 
feet to be cast into the hell of unquenchable fire: where 
their worm dieth not and the fire is not extinguished ” 
(Mk. ix: 44, 45); “Fear ye not them that kill the body 
and are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him that 
can destroy both body and soul in hell” (Matt. x: 28) ; 
“The rich man died and he was buried in hell. And... 
when he was in torments . . . he cried and said . . . send 
Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
to cool my tongue, for I am tormented in this flame” 
(Lk. xvi: 22-24). 

Whoever questions the traditional teaching about Hell 
must, it stands to reason, safeguard the justice of God, 
the sanction of the Divine law and the repeated utterances 
of Christ. 

Adversaries of the doctrine usually ignore God’s jus- 
tice and stress His infinite goodness. They sacrifice one 
Divine attribute to another. God is too good, they assert, 
to punish eternally: the idea of Hell is too dreadful to 
be associated with Divine love and mercy. They forget 
that death and famine and poverty and war and disease 
are also dreadful and that nevertheless a loving Lord 
permits them. More logically they should argue that just 
because God is so infinitely good, Hell is so terrible. The 
better one is personally the greater his abhorrence for 
evil. Are we truthful? We hate a liar. Are we honest? 
We despise a cheat. Are we chaste? We loathe impur- 
ity. But God is infinitely holy, therefore His hatred of 
unrepented grievous evil is infinite. Hence precisely be- 
cause He is good He must punish it as nearly infinitely 
as possible. 

Nor are opponents of Hell more happy in safeguard- 
ing the sanction to the Divine law. They are satisfied 
that the soul should suffer remorse of conscience or the 
natural consequences on body and mind,—sickness, dis- 
ease, loss of wealth, reputation, etc., that follow evil 
doing. They fail to realize that vice can deaden the con- 
science, that it does not always carry with it its own pun- 
ishment, that the most secretly sinful are often the most 
openly esteemed and plentifully enjoy the good things of 
life. Then, too, such a sanction would have no meaning 
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when one sins even in the very act of passing from life, 
as not infrequently happens. Would they have the 
impenitent ravisher, cut off in his sin, enjoy the same 
beatitude as the virgin martyr? 

As for reconciling Christ’s words with their theories, 
they are content gratuitously to assert that He was talk- 
ing figuratively, forgetful that the burden of proof is on 
them, ignoring the very evident fact that if He had wanted 
to speak literally He could not have chosen more clear and 
unequivocal language, disregarding that very fundamen- 
tal rule of scriptural interpretation that unless there be 
clear evidence to the contrary either from the context or 
from parallel passages, a text is to be taken in its nat- 
ural and obvious sense. 

By all means let men be spurred to act from Divine love. 
But with Christ they must also recognize that human 
nature is so constituted that the love of virtue and the 
hope of reward are not always sufficient to deter many 
from evil. To prove His solicitude even for these God 
fortifies man on His own infallible word, with the truth 
that eternal punishments are reserved for those who wan- 
tonly and unrepentantly flout His law. 


“Once Upon a Time” 
EpyTHEeE H. Browne 

66 NCE upon a time —”’. The lady on the platform, 

in glittering crown and Nile-green drapery, be- 
gins her story, “ When an Egyptian Queen Went Treasure 
Hunting.” Twelve hundred boys and girls from varying 
sections of the city—Annie of Avenue A beside Lois of 
classic Park Avenue—stop whispering and sucking lolly- 
pops and sink back in their chairs silently attentive when 
the lady begins story-telling. 

The lady is Anna Curtis Chandler, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who conducts the famous Story Hours 
for Children at the Museum every Saturday and Sunday 
throughout the season from October to May. The two 
Hours given heretofore on Sunday afternoons could not 
accommodate the veritable tide of children that packed 
every available seat in the largest lecture room. So the 
Museum, through its educational director, Mr. Huger 
Elliott, has coped with the situation this year by introduc- 
ing an added Story Hour on Saturday at 1:45, beginning 
on October 2. The Hours are free; the love of a big 
story is the only entrance fee. 

But how does Miss Chandler fascinate her young audi- 
ence so that the neighboring movie somehow loses its at- 
traction? Why does Dominick from the Italian settle- 
ment bring six-year-old sister Rosina to the Story Hours 
as a special week-end treat? 

Because the Chandler Story Hour is not just a frivolous 
matinee; it is a miniature art course, cleverly hidden in 
the surprise packet of an absorbing story. The Story 
Hour runs neck and neck with school work. It aims to 
fuse art and school study, to revitalize history, geography, 
science, drawing, English, by studying the painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and other branches of art tangent to 
any of these subjects. For example, Notre Dame may 
mean only capital letters in the history textbook, but that 
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grand Cathedral emerges in all its holy glory under the 
wand of Miss Chandler when she tells, in appropriate 
costume and with stereopticon slides, of ‘‘ The Topmost 
Gargoyle of Notre Dame” and of the different forms of 
art that surround that noble pile. 

The new figure in literature, the new map in the ge- 
ography, the new character in the history reader—these 
are the puppets which Miss Chandler dangles before her 
audience in story form, meanwhile stressing the fact that 
art is also to be recognized in the pottery, miniatures, 
armor, musical instruments, tapestries and furniture typi- 
cal of a period. So in the opening story this season, 
“Ring, oh, Ring for Liberty,” there was an interesting 
jaunt through the American wing of the Museum and a 
storied study made of grandfather clocks and slat-backed 
chairs. 

Miss Chandler is especially fitted for this interesting 
work of harmonizing school study and art. She has 
traveled extensively over the Old World, delving into 
cobwebby museums and taking notes in the shadow of 
grey-toned cathedrals in search of colorful patches of 
stories which she has sewn together with the help of an 
abounding imagination and a true love of art. She is 
scientifically particular about titles. She believes the child 
will come or stay away from the Hours on the strength 
of a title. The titles for the current season really tug 
at the youngster’s imagination—“ How a Swiss Stove 
Helped to Save a City,” “And So Through the Night 
Rode Paul Revere,” “ A Yuletide Feast in a Castle Hall,” 
to mention only a few. 

Upon occasion Miss Chandler selects a few children 
to help her dramatize the story. They tiptoe out of 
famous masterpieces, as it were, and in Cordelia’s satiny 
gown or Washington’s velvet coat, pose in tableau from 
memory. In line with medieval tradition a well-behaved 
group of children—monitors—keeps order during the 
Hours, serving in their respective capacities of pages, 
knights and squires. 

Art is also served in still lustier fashion by the chil- 
dren’s participation in the “ Museum Games,” born of 
the Story Hours. One “game” centers about some 
famous painter or sculptor. Michael Angelo is first 
brought to life via the Story Hour, then he is “ captured ” 
by the children who roam through the galleries in search 
of works of art by this master. The “ Treasure Hunt ” 
is a bon voyage art party. The voyagers go to France 
or Spain or Italy and within a specified time bring back 
as many names of treasure, or art pieces, as they can re- 
call. This is a memory and concentration exercise in 
a candy lozenge. 

During the week there are specially arranged Story 
Hours for the crippled children of the city. To see the 
lecture hall filled with wheel-chairs and crutches and the 
unfortunate owners happily listening to Miss Chandler’s 
tales of Spanish senoritas and thrilling chariot-races is 
oddly stirring. 

Miss Chandler says that no child is too tiny to reach 
up and help himself from the festive board of art. Natur- 
ally, Billy just out of rompers won’t get a story from 
the Hours but he will get an intimacy with color and form. 
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His fancy will be stimulated and in later years he will 
develop an appreciation of art. A youngster now in First 
Year High began his art career at the Museum when 
the Story Hours opened seven years ago by harboring a 
profound dislike for the “holy poses” as he called the 
religious pictures. Now he is not only quite an authority 
on Italian art but “just adores” Raphael’s altarpiece. 

School officials are in enthusiastic accord with this art 
campaign of the Metropolitan because they realize that not 
only does the child receive a cultural background by at- 
tendance at the Hours but dust-dry school work is readily 
greased up by this deft swing of a school book to the 
tune of “ Once upon a time—.” 


Sociology 
On Bringing Up a Daughter 


Joun WILTBYE 


IKE Malcolm, I have none. But some of my friends 

are amply blessed with perfect bevies, or, if you will, 
distressingly burdened by a weight of these insoluble re- 
sponsibilities. (Wilcox, out in Fort Washington, has 
eleven, and my sympathy). Occasionally room is made 
for me at some hospitable fireside where I sit and smoke 
and observe, conferring with the mother of the flock. 
As I look into the glowing heart of the log on the hearth, 
I muse on what I would do if I had one fair daughter and 
a few more. Spoil them, doubtless. But I have my 
theories. 

As will witness these lines. Last week I stopped at the 
Amalgamated Cigar Store, the vivid red and white front 
of which still offends the more sensitive among our village 
esthetes, to purchase a supply of my favorite “ Prince of 
Abyssinia.” The elderly clerk was all apologies as from 
an undercounter recess he lifted out a very small red tin. 
It was all he had, he explained. 

“My dear old tobacconist,” I ejaculated, “you do 
surprise me. I thought you stocked the stuff by the bale.” 
Somehow, wherever you go you find this deservedly pop- 
ular brand (I am hoping the manufacturers will take note, 
and remember me fittingly), and I had endowed it with 
an omnipresence like that of a filling-station. 

“ Well, we do keep a lot on hand, venerally. But you 
see college has opened and the boys have been in and out 
all day—and then we must take care of the young ladies.” 

“Do they roll cigarettes with it?” I inquired innocent- 
ly. 

He contorted his venerable features into a compound 
of smirk and man-of-the-world wink. “ Cigarettes,” he 
scoffed. “ Pipes!” 

“No, really,” I countered. “ Why, it’s not done, you 
know!” 

“But it is,” he insisted. “And you’d be surprised to 
know how many of the little dears come right smack in 
here and buy pipes.” 

It does jolt one. Yet, after all, it’s no sin to buy a pipe 
and use it. 

“ But it is!” interrupted the lady across the hearth. I 
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must have been thinking aloud. “I’ve told Prudence a 
dozen times she must mever smoke.” 

“Oh, a sin of disobedience, my dear lady. It’s not bad 
in itself—” “ And then, too, it’s very bad for their health, 
as everybody knows.” 

“ Well, doubtless you're right.” It is against the Fifth 
Commandment, isn’t it, to do anything notably hurtful to 
health, without a notably good reason? 

So then, with necessary reservations made, let me again 
assert that to smoke a pipe is not in itself a sin. If it 
were, not even all the Jubilee faculties would pull me 
out of the murky pit. Nor dare I say that a young per- 
son ¢0 ipso cuts herself off from communication with the 
Faithful when she fills her trusty lugger with lush navy- 
plug chopped small with a jack-knife—not even if the 
vigorous puffing subsequently necessitated by the heavy 
charge flakes the enamel from the buried roses of her 
dimpled cheeks. True, we do not associate the picture with 
lavender and old lace. It does not evoke mellow memories 
of summer evenings in the country, of wet lilacs 
and the moon rising yellow behind tree tops on the hill. 
It is not esthetic, it is not “nice,” it is not a thousand 
things that we associate with a sex that we should like to 
hold enskyed and sainted. But provided that it is not for- 
bidden and not hurtful to health, it is not a sin. 

Certainly, the mere avoidance of moral evil is no fit 
standard for any Christian. However high we aim, we are 
going to fall short: even the pagan poet can tell us that. 
But I would register my protest against elevating pecca- 
dilloes into Alpine heights. Last week I heard an ex- 
cellent matron who receives unchanged the social customs 
of circiter 1860, berating the eighteen-year-old light of 
the house, and, upon my word, the language would have 
befitted some such crime as arson or treason against 
the United States. Esmeralda had been detected in 
suspicious circumstances. In fact, the detection was 
almost literally flagrante delicto, for the evidence threat- 
ened a conflagration in the waste-basket. In face of this 
fiery condemnation such signs as stains on a slim fore- 
finger were not needed to complete the case. 

Now I protest against all perversions of moral stand- 
ards, for it has been my experience that people who begin 
by detecting sin where none exists, frequently end by re- 
fusing to acknowledge sin where it rankly flourishes. I 
would allow a daughter as much liberty as is right, and as 
soon as possible, for how can she learn to use what she has 
never had? I would enlarge her liberty at home and at 
school, because in those environments she can best learn 
the meaning of strict accountability for its misuse, for 
I would, of course, hold her accountable. Any mother 
who gives herself to her high and holy duties (or any 
teacher fit to be in a class-room) can learn to know her 
daughter, and when to encourage and when to restrain. 
She will soon find out that as you encourage what 
is good, repression becomes less necessary. I read re- 
cently of a race of birds in Auckland or Senegambia, or 
it may have been Madagascar, that is nearly extinct be- 
cause the mothers have fallen into the reprehensible 
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practice of sitting on their young. They mean to protcct 
but they smother. 

I have written enough in my time of careless mothers, 
of criminally negligent mothers who rarely if ever know 
where their daughters are, what they are doing, or with 
whom they associate. It seems high time to point a finger 
(but in these days of athletic females I would not dare 
do it except behind the barrage of a printed page) at 
mothers who with all the good will in the world, but with 
little of intelligence, smother their daughters by sitting on 
them. 

Mother and daughter should be one in love and sym- 
pathy, but, for all that, they are separate human entities. 
Every human being has a dignity which God Himself 
respects, even in Esmeralda, aged eighteen, who thinks 
herself highly sophisticated, but who in reality knows 
little more of the world than my old cat Hodge. I have 
heard of a daughter of twenty-four who has never in her 
life been permitted to exercise the small modicum of lib- 
erty that is implied in selecting the stuff and jib of a dress. 
Mother does that. Not so long ago a young friend of 
mine with a pride and joy that my old eyes found sweet 
to look upon, was reading to the family a letter from the 
young fellow who finds her the bright and shining star 
of his existence. Of course, it was only the first page, 
or perhaps the second, but mother reached for the last, 
and Niobe burst into tears as she hurriedly left the room. 
Tn spirit I too left, for I had witnessed, it seemed to me, 
a humiliating invasion upon a woman’s personality. 

Paint and powder, enamel and nicotine, what are they 
after all but externals? The holy Curé of Ars, I know, 
once answered a lady who consulted him on the vital 
question of cosmetics, by counselling her to paint one 
cheek. But that, perhaps, was in one of his sterner 
moods; as a matter of fact, it was to an individual, per- 
haps a very silly one, that the advice was given. Do not 
the gentle Angel of the Schools and St. Alphonsus, the 
Prince of moralists, allow the use of “a little” paint? 
I think so. Moderation in all things, not enforced pro- 
hibition of things not sinful, was their rule. 

Whether girls are better or worse than they were fifty 
years ago, I do not know, but I am quite certain that 
there are factors in life and in society tending to make 
them worse, which did not exist in 1870. Therefore they 
need unusual care, these young people whose hands will 
one day lead thousands to happiness here and hereafter. 
But care implies intelligent supervision. It means as few 
“don’ts ” as possible and as much silent encouragement 
for development in spheres of usefulness and piety. It 
means helping our girls to be what they ought to be, in 
keeping with their talents and their reasonable wishes. 
It forbids,.the absurdity and cruelty of forcing them 
into hard and unyielding molds which fit us who are no 
longer young. It means the unveiling of the sweetness 
and goodness and nobility exhibited in the life of our 
Blessed Mother and of the Saints, and less of that eternal 
harping on evil. It means—but what does it not include 
of foresight, prudence, firmness, patience, and above all 
else, of understanding love? If we may assume as true 
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that no woman goes to Heaven or hell alone, but by force 
of her example and influence draws many with her, it 
is easy to see both the importance and the difficulty of the 
task of mothers and teachers into whose hands the plastic 
years of her life are entrusted. But let encouragement 
take the place of nagging, and good works be substituted 
for repression, and our mothers will not go far wrong. 

What are these wild and wandering cries from me 
who must find my daughters at alien but friendly firesides ! 
I know I shall be accused of encouraging my daughters 
by brevet to paint and to puff when I merely meant to 
assert that the heart can be free as well as good. In- 
deed, unless it is free how can it be good? Virtue, as 
Kipling states in his recent rhymes on the Volstead Act— 
from which arid waste not even he of Avon could have 
distilled poetry—‘“ is from iron within, not from lead 
without.” Let us not shoot the cigarette from Esmer- 
alda’s ruby lips; we might kill the child. Better far give her 
an environment and a training from which she will come 
forth with a heart steeled against evil and open to good. 
Then she may freely eschew cigarettes and cosmetics (I 
think she will), or use them—with permission, of course— 
as St. Paul would have us use all things, for the glory 


of God. 





Education 


The Motor-Mind at College 


Pau L. Biake ty, S.J. 

DEBATE between a teacher and an editor would 
A be worth listening to, if it were not so one-sided. 
The teacher may think he is right while the editor knows 
he is. The teacher may have reason on his side, but the 
editor has publicéy. Yet in the difference of opinion 
that arose some weeks ago between a Western editor and 
a group of public-school teachers, I side with the editor. 
The origin of the quarrel came from the desire of the 
assistant superintendent of education to gain fifty more 
rooms for the elementary classes. He accomplished his 
purpose by removing from the curriculum the courses in 
scene-painting, artcraft, pottery, weaving and jewelry. 
This act the editor applauded, but some of the teachers 
grieved. Many boys and girls, they said, perhaps the 
majority were “motor-minded.” They could not learn 
much from books and explanations, but light streamed in 
upon the intellect as soon as you allowed them to use a 
saw, a hammer, a paintbrush or a loom. They were so 

made mentally that they could learn only by doing. 
There is much truth in this theory, although it does 
hear a suspicious resemblance to the famous school of 
Mr. Wackford Squeers, where as soon as the boy learned 
how to spell “ horse” he was sent out to curry that useful 
animal. Whatever may be said for the theory, the editor 
found much to say against it, and particularly against the 
implication that a majority of the children were motor- 
Even if they were, the inclusion in the curri- 





minded. 


culum of copper-hammering, for instance, tended to spoil 
“The schools exist prim- 


the school even for this class. 
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arily to teach a number of basic subjects, of which we 
may take the English language and its literature as an 
example,” he wrote. ‘“‘ We do not see how instruction in 
rug-weaving is going to help the motor-minded child to 
learn English. Is rug-weaving a better avenue of ap- 
proach to the appreciation of Lycidas, even for a motor- 
minded child, than the reading of Lycidas itself?” 

Here we may leave our editor, triumphant on his peak 
of inquiry. But the incident throws a world of light 
upon the fantastic curricula of certain of our colleges. 
I think it was President Butler of Columbia who said 
that these seem to have been modelled on the cafeteria- 
system; for they permit prospective students to select, 
almost at will, from a wide field of knowledge those 
special topics which promise to call for a minimum of 
mental exertion. Dr. Lowell of Harvard even went so 
far last year as to say that your average college student 
rarely if ever read a book; he reads parts of books, when- 
ever that is required by some troublesome instructor ; 
but left to himself he would never follow a Kempis to 
learn the joy of a good book in a quiet corner. We now 
know what is the matter with these students who wander 
about the college in an aimless fashion which disappears 
at sight of the gym, the football field, or of some labora- 
tory, perhaps, which permits them to use their hands and 
their feet while making no great demands upon their in- 
tellectual resources. They are motor-minded! 

They cannot learn much from books, libraries, lecture- 
rooms or tutors, but the cafeteria-college long ago dis- 
covered that they could learn by doing; by doing what, 
did not matter much, provided that by a stretch of the 
fancy, whatever they did could be listed under some aca- 
demic activity. Thus the study of a parcel of plaster- 
casts might be fostered by the department of Greek or 
Latin. Stagecraft naturally falls under the care of the 
English department. A leggy youth would be at home in 
journalism, while Jill and Joan could fill two niches in the 
department of practical arts, which would probably mean 
cookery and weaving. Thus everybody is busy and satis- 
fied, although the value of these pursuits, except for 
credits, is not noticeable. 

Newman, too, seems to have discovered seventy years 
ago signs of the motor-mind at college. “ Recreations 
are not education; accomplishments are not education,” 
he wrote in the Sixth Discourse in his “ Idea of a Uni- 
versity.” 

Do not say, the people must be educated, when, after all, you 
only mean amused, refreshed, soothed, put into good spirits 
and good humor, or kept from vicious excesses. I do not say 
that such amusements, such occupations of mind, are not a great 
gain; but they are not education. You may as well call drawing 
and fencing education, as a general knowledge of botany or 
conchology. Stuffing birds or playing stringed instruments is an 
elegant pastime, and a resource to the idle, but it is not education: 
it does not form or cultivate the intellect. Education is a high 
word; it is the preparation for knowledge, and it is the impart- 
ing of knowledge in proportion to that preparation. 

But in our day, the very topics singled out by New- 
man as “elegant pastimes” or as entitled to no place ix 
the educational process, are listed as means of educatior 
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in our high-school and college programs. Boys and girls 
flock to these institutions and will not be denied; but as 
they deem Latin an error, Greek a crime, and mathe- 
matics death, we set them to weave rugs, beat out copper 
plates into fantastic forms, or to paint stage scenery. They 
are motor-minded, and for such, as Newman writes, 
“learning is to be without exertion, without attention, 
without toil; without grounding, without advance, without 
finishing.” 

A hopeful sign is the determination, now extended to 
our best high schools, to limit the number of their pupils. 
Hereafter, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will 
consider no applicant who cannot present a recommenda- 
tion from a former graduate; this, of course, marks 
only the beginning of the sifting-process. But the pro- 
fessional schools have long been in advance of the col- 
leges in winnowing the chaff from the wheat. The col- 
leges have been transformed into huge machines for 
mass education. ‘“ Wise men have lifted up their voices 
in vain,” to quote Newman again, “and at length, lest 
their own institutions should be outshone and should 
disappear in the folly of the hour, they have been obliged, 
as far as they could with a good conscience, to humor a 
spirit which they could not withstand, and to make tem- 
porizing concessions at which they could not but inwardly 
smile.” 

Have not our colleges done enough for the motor- 
minded? Let our educational administrators now throw 
the stress, first upon the exclusion of all who are unable 
to present evidence that they can receive what the college 
gives, and next upon the extension of honor courses. 


THE DANDY 


He always was a little overdressed, ‘ 
Was sprightly, cock-a-hoop and debonair, 
His manner brisk and gallant, grand his air, 

Seeming himself of all the most impressed. 

A watch charm, diamond set, adorned his vest; 
A fresh carnation he would daily wear. 
With gilded cane and such adornment’s flair, 

One thought his clegance too manifest. 


Despite his bumptious air and pompous ways 
None knew him, whether woman, man or child, 
But new some secret kindness. Those who smiled 
At his magniloquence bespoke his praise. 
When jauntily he went at ninety years 
He left a town and countryside in tears. 
Grorce LAwrENCE ANDREWS. 


STIGMATA 


No austere duty bids him greet 
Death on these dreadful sands, 
God’s holy pity nails his feet, 
His consecrated hands. 

The feet of Damien are worn 
As lepers’—maimed and thin, 
His toiling hands are scarred and torn 
And white death enters in. 

A whiter light celestial breaks, 
Such blinding beauty is 

In Paradise, when Jesus takes 
Those wounded hands in His. 


J. D. Crancy. 
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Note and Comment 


Educational 
Advance 


Ever since the devastating fire that followed the 1906 
earthquake the Jesuit Fathers in San Francisco have 
been struggling to replace their handsome collegiate edi- 
fice that went down in the disaster. However it is only 
now after twenty years that their ambitions are to be 
realized. On September 26, in the presence of a great 
gathering of their devoted friends ground was broken 
for the first unit of the new St. Ignatius College buildings. 
The proposed structure will provide for undergraduates 
in the College of Arts. Its estimated cost is $300,000 
and it was with a great deal of pleasure that the Fathers 
were able to announce, even while appealing for further 
assistance, that the spontaneous offerings of their friends 
during the past twelve months had already netted them 
half the required sum. For twenty years the only col- 
legiate accommodations offered Catholic young men in 
San Francisco have been an assemblage of ramshackle 
buildings run up in the earthquake emergency and while 
it is true that buildings do not make a college there is no 
doubt that the present inconvenient wooden structures 
have kept away many a Catholic student. When com- 
pleted the new building should withdraw many San Fran- 
cisco Catholics from the unfavorable educational atmos- 
phere in which they find themselves. 





A Letter from 

Mayerling 

E Persin the many Catholic institutions in Austria 

which the charity of our readers has been greatly 

instrumental in preserving in their existence perhaps the 

best remembered may be that of the Carmelite nuns at 

Mayerling. Acknowledging a recent donation Sister Mary 
Albert Teresa writes: 

How I wish we could thank you and your golden-hearted read- 
ers as such charity would deserve to be thanked, but I know of 
no words that could express this—and besides, both you and 
they will much prefer our prayers to mere words of gratitude, 
no matter how sincere they be. So we pray, and pray daily, 
that Our Blessed Lord may remember what America, its editors, 
and readers have done for this Convent, and that He may double 
and triple the reward in consideration that they are working for 
the service and the honor of His own Blessed Mother, to whom 
Mayerling is so specially dedicated. It is her house and St. 
Joseph’s that you are helping so generously to save and to repair. 
So the reward from Our Lord must be in accordance. 

According to the calculations of the architect the entire cost of 
the repairs and alterations, which the Superioress finds so neces- 
sary for safeguarding the health of the community, will come to 
about $1,500—$2,000. Thanks to AmMerIcA we now already have 
some $1,200 in hand and we know that American Catholic hearts 
are not capable of leaving their good works half-done. We feel 
that they will not object to our beginning the work next spring 
with the firm hope that the readers of America will carry out to 
the end what they have so generously begun, for the greater glory 
of God. 


During more than ten years these sisters of the Little 
Flower, deprived of all their funds and situated in a most 
secluded spot, have only by the most heroic courage been 
able to keep soul and body together that they might con- 
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tinue the Divine praises in their convent-home. As in 
the case of so many other Austrian convents, making the 
necessary repairs was out of all question. Sister Mary 
Albert Teresa entered this Austrian Carmel as an Ameri- 
can girl and has fulfilled a providential mission. 





Of What Value 
the Dramatic Critics? 
N her dramatic review of the month, to be published 
in our columns next week, Elizabeth Jordan condemns 
the critics for their cowardice. Though they loathed the 
French adaptation, “ The Captive,” she declares, “ there 
is not one among them with the courage to say ‘ This 
thing is too filthy to be tolerated.” In another way, the 
New York critics might be accused of cowardice in re- 
eard to their comments on “ The Immortal Thief,” pre- 
sented by Walter Hampden. With strange unanimity they 
all agreed in condemning the production. From a strict 
Catholic viewpoint, “ The Immortal Thief ” cannot be re- 
garded as perfect. But it is so far superior to the plays 
that please the press critic, and so very different from 
them, that it may be regarded as a theatrical venture of 
great importance. It is an attempt to dramatize the career 
of the thief who died repentant on the cross. Marius 
Rufinus, played admirably by Walter Hampden, has a dual 
personality, he is diabolically cruel and sentimentally kind- 
hearted. His crimes bring him to the cross. He is a picar- 
esque hero that scoffs at the pagan divinity ; but the power 
of Christ is about him, and that power, as a result of 
the prayer of those who love him, brings about his superb 
surrender at almost the last moment of his mortal life. 
The concluding scene of this drama is one of the most 
cataclysmic spectacles on the modern stage. To present 
such a production on Broadway required courage. The 
critics did not like it; it was too spiritual and not suffi- 
ciently spirited; it had too much appeal to the higher 
life and not enough of the sensuousness of the bordello. 
While some spectators might regret occasional moments 
in the play, thoughtful people would welcome the reverent 
references to the Christ. Walter Hampden has been in fre- 
quent protest to the trend of the current American stage; 
in “ The Immortal Thief ” he is in direct opposition. 





En Route 
From Chicago 


—— an arrangement with Dr. Otto H. F. 

Volibehr, who brought them from Germany for 
exhibition at the Eucharistic Congress, over 3,000 vol- 
umes, ranging from tiny prayer books to large folios, 
illustrative of the Church’s progress in the civilizing of 
the world, have been on exhibition for several weeks 
at the National Arts Club, New York City, reports the 
Saturday Review of Literature. The collection, accord- 


ing to the estimate of Dr. Pierce Butler, librarian of the 
Newberry Library of Chicago, has a value in excess of 
$2,500,000. As noted by the Review: 


Many of these fifteenth century books still have the iron chains 
and rivets that originally bound them to the desks of monastery 
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libraries. Many have metal clasps and studs which prevented their 
coming in contact with damp shelving. They are printed mainly 
in Latin. Among them are fifty-six differently printed Bibles, 
fifty works of Augustine, twenty-two of Savonarola, six of the 
“ Divine Comedy,” and four of Ovid, while other authors are rep- 
resented by from four to thirty-seven examples, showing the 
great number of printing presses at work in Germany at the 
same time, and the wide diffusion of books in the first half centvrv 
after the invention of printing. 

In addition to this collection of incunabula, several 
manuscripts of the medieval Popes, Gregory XVI, Cle- 
ment VII, Alexander VII, and Benedict IX, which were 
also brought by Dr. Volibehr, were presented by him to 
Cardinal Mundelein, himself a bibliophile. 





Five Congregations 
Supply Teachers 


HE new free Bishop McDonnell Memorial High 
School for Girls, at Eastern Parkway and Classon 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was blessed by Bishop Molloy, on 
Columbus Day. The auditorium of the splendid building, 
which cost a million dollars, and will accommodate 2,000 
pupils, was filled by a representative audience who listened 
with manifest appreciation to a discourse on Catholic 
education by Bishop McDevitt of Harrisburg. The full 
benefit of the Catholic program of Education, the Bishop 
said, would not be reaped until two obstacles were over- 
come, these were parochialism and diocesanism. He also 
told the laity they must not leave the burden of Catholic 
education on the clergy and the Religious who taught in 
the schools. The example of how generous non-Catholics 
were in furthering education should incite them to supply 
the endowments necessary for the practical success of the 
Catholic free schools. The teachers for this Brooklyn 
nigh school are supplied by five different Religious Con- 
gregations: the Sisters of Charity, St. Joseph, Mercy, St. 
Dominic and the Daughters of Wisdom. The Rev. John 
F. Ross is the principal of the school, which has been 
constructed according to the most modern architectural 
and pedagogical requirements. The site is one of the 
most attractive in Brooklyn just at the entrance of the 
magnificent Prospect Park. Several annexes throughout 
the Borough prepare candidates for its classes. It is 
the first of a series of high schools for which the diocese 
subscribed $2,000,000 two years ago. 


TO AN IRISH SINGER 


The old bards are not dead; in men like you 

Their spirit lives, and still goes blithely singing 
Forever down the cold. bleak ages, bringing 

A vibrant tale of epic deeds that drew 

Their vigor from the days when earth was new 

And pure and fresh, and men’s stout hearts, still clinging 
To faith and hope and love, went nobly winging 

To realms where dwell the beautiful and true. 


Sing on, good minstrel; Tara’s harp, long mute, 
Shall echo to your voice, and wake once more 
The fine, free spirit of the scattered Gael 
To high adventure that will much avail 
In bringing back the lost romance of yore 
To ears long deaf to sweet Euterpe’s flute. 
Paut A. Lewis, O.M.I1. 
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Literature 
The Pulpiteers 


DaniEL P. MeaGueRr, S.J. 


R. WELLS has written another novel. This time he 

uses genuine names for his characters and the char- 
acters, presumably, represent genuine people. Some read- 
ers were awaiting this new novel with interest, others 
looked upon the venture with dismay. The idea, after 
all, is not a strikingly original one. Mr. Wells is simply 
carrying the business of “ realism ” a bit farther along the 
way it has been going for the past few years. 

Realism is something more than a word in literature; 
it is the symbol of a rather disquieting change. In its 
name, old conventions and old esthetic principles have 
been lightly flicked aside; what is sadder still, it threatens 
the decay of fiction-writing altogether. Conventions, after 
all, and principles have been flicked aside rather fre- 
quently in the past but just as frequently they have re- 
turned. They have a permanence in the very whims of 
human beings. 

But story-telling has less stability; it is more apt to be 
affected by the dicta of the critics and by the fashion of 
the moment. Thus, while we have at present an abundance 
of books which, for lack of a better word, we term fic- 
tion, we have very few that are actually fictitious. The 
fashion is for “life” and not for fancy; though just why 
anyone should be so enamored of life as to want to per- 
petuate it in his reading is not easy to understand. Yet 
the facts are there. Run over the names of the writers 
whom the critics discuss so solemnly and you will see 
that all of them are victims of this fad for life. They 
are worse. They are twisters of life; they emphasize its 
ugliness and neglect its beauty to make it fit a theme. And 
themes belong to preachers, not to novelists. 

For instance, there are the books of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
the gentleman who has himself photographed in the 
“arty” poses. Mr. Lewis has written novels with a theme, 
such as “ Main Street,” “ Babbitt” and “ Arrowsmith.” 
The first is dull, the second somewhat better, but “ Arrow- 
smith” is, by all odds, the best of the lot. Indeed, one 
sometimes wishes that it were Mr. Lewis’ only thematic 
novel for it contains everything that is worthwhile in the 
other two, while in workmanship it is far better than either 
of them. But even “ Arrowsmith ” is a poor sermon rather 
than a good story. Its theme is insipidity, and in this 
it differs from “ Main Street” and “ Babbitt” only in 
degree. “ Main Street” chronicles the insipidity of the 
village, “ Babbitt”’ the insipidity of the Rotarian city. 
“ Arrowsmith ” finds insipidity in all America. Now in- 
sipidity has, I suppose, a place in literature as it has in 
life; but in literature, as in life, there may be too much 
of it. And there is too much of it when, as is the case 
with Mr. Lewis’ books, it dominates the story and domi- 
nates the characters so thoroughly that neither story nor 
characters can win the reader’s interest on their own ac- 
count. Such books may be excellent as tracts but they 
have little merit as novels. 
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The pity of Mr. Lewis’ case is that the man has a gift 
which is almost genius for pure story-telling. There is 
dramatic narrative in “ Main Street” and “ Arrowsmith ” 
which is far superior to all of the writer’s satire. The 
picture of Doctor Kennicott fighting through the blizzard 
to the bedside of a wretched fellow-being is unforgettable. 
You cannot like Kennicott any more than Carol did; Mr. 
Lewis has seen to that. But neither can you help fol- 
lowing that tense struggle with a fascination seldom 
equalled even by the events of actual life. It is one of 
those passages, all too rare, in which Lewis forgets the 
mean minutiae of life and is caught up by the heroism 
which even insipid men and women can show. 

In “ Arrowsmith ” there is the story of Doctor Arrow- 
smith’s war against the bubonic plague. Here Lewis writes 
with a power which very few American authors of the 
day can match, a power, not of photographic but of ar- 
tistic exactness, the exactness which chooses details with 
an unerring eye for their effect on the reader’s emotions. 
The story of the plague is the story of somber tragedy, 
of desperate human efforts pitifully balked by human 
weakness and fear. Yet it is not, strangely enough, the 
death of thousands which impresses the reader most; it is 
the death, among the thousands, of one helpless being, 
Arrowsmith’s child-like, shrewd little wife, Leora. Her 
fate quivers like lightning in an inky sky. But in all 
this Lewis is again out of himself and away from his 
theme. Some day, perhaps, he will forsake satire or grow 
large enough to see the greatness which is not at all un- 
common in our common clay. When he does he may not 
write the “great American novel” but he will write a 
novel for the years to read, if the art of story-telling 
lasts that long. 

They tell us that James Branch Cabell, with his airy 
fantasies, will perpetuate the art of story-telling. He, at 
least, is not a realist. Indeed, he has written a book to 
explain and to defend his romanticism. Nevertheless, 
Cabell is as much a realist as Lewis; he merely follows 
another method. His fantasy, unlike that of Barrie or 
even of Lord Dunsany, is not written for its own sake. 
It has a “ purpose,” and there is a dreadful weariness in 
fantasy with a purpose. Cabell’s Poictesme is a fabled 
land in name alone. It is as real to him as “ Main Street ” 
is to Mr. Lewis; it is our world; as we know it, set down 
as he thinks he knows it. It is a world askew, for Cabell 
sees things that way. For example: 

Now the tale is of how Gonfal fared in the South, where the 
people were Fundamentalists. It is told how the quest was cried; 
and how in the day’s fashion, the hand of Morvyth, the dark queen 
of Inis Dahut and of the other four isles of wonder, was promised 
to the champion who should fetch back the treasure that was 
worthiest to be her bridal gift. 

It speaks for itself. Mr. Cabell is beset by an anti- 
religious mania and his gaudy rags of words serve merely 
to emphasize an irony and cynicism as mordant as Henry 
Mencken’s. He could write stories if he cared to stop 
preaching, beautiful stories, for he has that rare endow- 
ment, a richly flowering imagination. But the things he 
writes now are not stories, whatever excellences they may 
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have. His Coths and Morvyths, his Donanders and Hor- 
vendiles and Ninzians are less alive than fairies; they are 
human foibles, and sometimes human virtues, made to 
masquerade as manikins. Neither they nor their actions 
possess an interest of their own; the interest, when there 
is any, is in Mr. Cabell’s cleverness. 

It is, perhaps, the day’s perverted criticism as much as 
anything else which has put Cabell on wrong scents. That 
criticism baffles analysis at times, for it is always contra- 
dicting itself. On the one hand it asserts that morality and 
art have nothing in common, and on the other it recognizes 
only those books in which morality, generally false, pre- 
dominates over everything else. Cabell may or may not 
be affected by this but his attempts to preach and paint 
at the same time would seem to show that he is. Of him- 
self he says that he yearns “toward loveliness unknown 
and unobtainable.” In another place, “ You think of that 
which is above and below you in order to avoid thinking 
of what is about you. So it really does not greatly matter 
whether you travel with Marco Polo to Cathay or with 
the Kennicotts to Gopher Prairie. The excursion may 
be for the purpose of looking at beautiful things wist- 
fully or at ugly things contemptuously; the point is that 
it is an excursion from the place where you regard over- 
familiar things with a yawn.” Evidently Cabell does not 
look upon stories as worthless, nor does he despise beauty 
for beauty’s sake. He is the unconscious victim of the fad 
for theme and is driven to cheap moralizing almost in spite 
of himself. His Poictesme teems with over-familiar 
things. 

Lewis and Cabell are not, unfortunately, isolated ex- 
amples; they are chosen at random from a list which 
would include practically every recognized writer of the 
day. Their methods differ, but fundamentally they are 
alike in their persistent shunning of the story. It may be, 
as Henry Seidel Canby says, that all this is but a reflec- 
tion of the time’s confusion; that we are lost somewhere 
between the fixed beliefs of the past and the conviction 
of the future. If that is so, it explains the absence in 
current fiction of any defined ethical ideas but it does 
not explain the lack of good technical qualities. After all, 
Thackeray and Fielding and Dickens reflected their times 
and their novels had a theme, but with them the times 
and the theme were secondary. They strove first for living 
men and women, knowing quite well that living men and 
women have a story of their own and that the story’s pur- 
pose would take care of itself if left alone. Our modern 
school pursues a different method, it thinks first of the 
theme and next of background but never of men and 
women who by their life or their actions would interfere 
with the sermon, 

That, precisely, is why, in spite of the cliques and 
claques who applaud so much, we have no Thackeray, no 
Fielding, no Dickens today. We have only our Wells, our 
Lewis, our Cabell, Dreiser, D. H. Lawrence and such ilk. 
We have far too many preachers of false philosophies and 
morals. We suffer from a dire need of fictionists who tell 
a straight and simple tale. 
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REVIEWS 


Elements of Experimental Psychology. By Rev. J. DE LA 
VaissizreE, S.J. Translated by Rev. S. A. Raemers. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. $3.00. 

This volume is not another one of those publications where 
mental attitudes and physiological reactions explain the process of 
reasoning, but a sound and moderate exposition of what experience 
and experiment yield and do not yield in matters psychological. 
“Elements” treats, with method and distinctness, sentient and 
affective life, cognitive and appetitive phenomena, intellectual 
and volitional activities, conscious and subconscious acts, empiric 
and transcendental influences. Psychic manifestations are viewed 
analytically and synthetically in the subject, singly and collectively 
in life. Out of the countless number and variety of experiments 
bearing on psychological functions and states a selection had to 
be made, and no minute and detailed account of the methods used 
could be expected from an elementary course. Being primarily de- 
signed for students in philosophy, the treatise merely states the 
expriments, the methods used and the results obtained; but these 
results are weighed and criticized. In this careful and discerning 
criticism by a logical and well-informed mind lies the special value 
of the book. While passing in review the work accomplished by 
the noteworthy experimenters, and scrupulously quoting the sources 
of his varied information, the author never loses sight of the 
terms “elements” and “experimental” expressed in the title. 
Hence the more complicated and exceptional experiences find 
no place here, and the conclusions which draw on rational psych- 
ology for their consequence are referred to that department. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the article on images and the chapter on 
tendencies. We do not hear of any ethereal flow of reasoning, 
and are frankly told that thought does not submit to material 
measurement. It is quite true that there are in us subconscious 
phenomena, but that there is no subconsciousness. The explanation 
of multjple personality by secondary personality due to subcon- 
sciousness seems plausible. A copious bibliography and an index 
that could well be enlarged end the volume. The appendices might 
be incorporated in the work. The indication of numbers on top of 
the page instead of merely within the text would facilitate the 
use of the references. Mention should also be made of the ex- 
cellent introduction with its valuation of the method and use of 
experiments in psychology, and its historical outline of this rela- 
tively new science. In fine, this work by de la Vaissiére, now 
done into English, abounds in data and appreciations most valuable 
for the student of psychology and the philosophical inquirer. It 
is to be hoped that the author, who has already contributed a “ Nat- 
ural Philosophy” and a “ Pedagogical Psychology ” may some day 
publish an “ Advanced Experimental Psychology.” ee 





Of Many Things. By Otto Kaun. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $3.00. 

Mr. Kahn’s interesting volume of addresses and papers ought 
to satisfy Upton Sinclair, who complained that authors are sold 
to their readers for the sake of bread and butter. Since Mr. 
Kahn, owing to his wise use of this world’s goods, enjoys un- 
limited bread and butter, he is in no wise dependent on his audi- 
ence, but rather seeks in a vivacious and quite practical manner 
to show the young business man how he, too, can climb the lad- 
der of wealth. With a good deal of repetition, owing to the casual 
make-up of the book, he tells graphically what he observes from 
the top of that ladder. Mr. Kahn is an optimist. He believes in 
the future of American art, and gives a good explanation why 
home originality is best fostered by contact with foreign tradi- 
tions. In his chapter, “ Art and the Catholic Church,” he gives 
credit to the Church as having always “recognized the godliness 
of beauty.” He adopts fairly and squarely what may be called the 
orthodox business man’s platform. He believes the United States 
is the best place to live in and that the American banker is 
not the international intriguer as depicted by Henry Ford, but 
simply a useful employe of the American public in its various 
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enterprises, and wholly responsible to that public for his exist- 
ence. He charges front-on against the surtax and the League of 
Nations, defends the sales-tax, and pays a friends’ tribute to the 
memory of Edward H. Harriman, of whom he gives so dramatic a 
story that even those who may have smarted under the mailed 
fist of the man who “ rhymed in rails,” may nevertheless enjoy the 
characterization. “ American Imperialism” he places in the same 
category, as a myth, with the “ International Banker.” Mr. Kahn’s 
speeches are easy reading, and leave no one in doubt as to his 
convictions or the reasons why he holds them. J. L. F. 





Joseph Conrad as I Knew Him. By Jessie Conrap. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 

Preparatory to the authoritative life of Conrad that is being 
prepared, this little volume of a wife’s recollections is both valu- 
able and illuminating. For twenty-nine years, Jessie Conrad min- 
istered to her husband’s whims and wants, studied his dislikes and 
his prejudices, protected him from whatever might disturb his 
equanimity, removed from him the practical cares of family-life, 
in general, smoothed out the way along which he was pursuing 
his career of writing. Mrs. Conrad is a practical rather than a 
“literary” woman; for that reason she was the ideal help-mate 
of Conrad. He was a difficult person to live with; his poor 
health, his nervous temperament, his strange fancies, his absent- 
mindedness, his restlessness, his complex mentality, all rendered 
him a man whom it was hard to understand and harder still to 
please. While she does not conceal the fact that Conrad was a 
person of peculiarities and contradictions, she never once finds 
fault with him or shows any impatience. She was content to 
minister to him, and was proud of her office. Her record supplies 
the practical background of his daily life, of the relations that 
existed between Conrad and herself, their states of health, their 
regard for their two boys, their home life and their various resi- 
dences and travels, the literary friends and acquaintances. In this 
last matter, Mrs. Conrad takes occasion to contradict some of 
the claims put forward by Ford Madox Ford. A special section 
links the domestic life of Conrad with the composition of his 
romances. | e & A 





Campaigns of the Civil War. By Watrter Geer. New York: 
Brentano’s. $5.00. 

The Romance of the Boundaries. By Joun T. Farts. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $6.00. 

The United States and France. Some Opinions on International 
Gratitude. Selected with Foreword by James Brown Scort. New 
York: Oxford University Press. American Branch. $2.75. 

Each of these volumes deals with an interesting phase of Amer- 
ican history. The last, a sesquicentennial publication, brings to- 
gether the contemporary documents that tell the story of the 
recognition of American independence by France and of our first 
treaties with her. It is an outline of an early chapter in American 
diplomatic history, the remembrance of which a spirit of gratitude 
exacts. Doubtless some will feel that Mr. Scott’s publication gets 
added significance because of the current agitation in certain quar- 
ters for unstinted generosity toward France in the matter of the 
War Debt. The field that Mr. Geer, already known for his Na- 
poleonic histories, has chosen for his volume is the great strug- 
gle between the North and the South during the tragic years be- 
tween ’61 and ’65. However he is concerned solely with its mili- 
tary, not with its political aspects. He presents as a layman sees 
it the strategy and technique of battle after battle from Fort 
Sumter to Petersburg. Though the volume will primarily interest 
the student of military tactics it will make interesting and profit- 
able reading for others as well. It is noteworthy that many of the 
advances witnessed in campaigning in the late World War were 
in a sense foreshadowed by the Civil War. A great many maps 
add to the usefulness of the volume. Maps and an abundance of 
fine illustrations add likewise to the readableness of “The Ro- 
mance of the Boundaries,” which while it deals with diplomatic 
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maneuvers surrounds their discussion with plenty of picturesque 
coloring. Mr. Faris tells the story of the establishment of our 
American boundaries, international and State. Of course, the 
whole is not told but he has judiciously chosen the controversies 
that are more significant such as the Niagara frontier, the Alaska 
boundary and the Mexican border. Behind every boundary agree- 
ment, or disagreement, there is a fascinating story, a human story, 
and Mr. Faris telis it well. W. I. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Franciscan Echoes.—Captivated as so many others have been 
by Jl Poverello’s dream for the brotherhood of man, E. M. Wil- 
mot-Buxton writes a picturesque and sympathetic account of the 
Saint in “St. Francis of Assisi” (Stokes. $1.50), and of the 
labors of the first friars, especially their social work in England. 
While emphasizing the joyful poverty and loving self-sacrifice of 
Francis and the virtues that made him so humanly attractive, the 
author has not, like so many non-Catholic biographers, ignored 
the interior and supernatural spirit that actuated him and elevated 
his social reforms as far above modern humanitarianism as Divine 
charity is above worldly philanthrophy. 

In the year 1223 the Friars Minor began to evangelize Eng- 
land: the following year they initiated their apostolic labors in 
Germany. The accounts of the inception of their work in both 
these countries have been left posterity in the chronicles of Brother 
Thomas of Eccleston and Brother Jordan of Giano, familiar names 
in early Franciscan history. Dr. E. Gurney Salter in “ The 
Coming of the Friars Minor to England and Germany” (Dut- 
ton. $2.00), translates these interesting records which despite their 
literary crudities afford a fairly accurate picture of primitive 
Franciscan life. 

The pious Faithful owe a debt of gratitude to the editors of 
the Franciscan Herald, Chicago, for the charming and edifying 
brochures which they have published in the “Seventh Centenary 
Series of Franciscan Publications,” the first of which was mentionzd 
in these columns some weeks ago. Announcement is now made that 
the following additional pamphlets are ready, all offering enter- 
taining and practical spiritual reading: “ The Galilee of Francis,” 
by Marie Donegan Walsh, “Glories of the Franciscan Order,” 
a valuable pocket Franciscan encyclopedia, by Francis B. Steck, 
O.F.M., “ Franciscan Legends,” First and Second Series, by Mary 
J. Malloy (each 25c.); “Tertiary Patrons,” being sketches of 
St. Louis of France and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, by Hilarion 
Duerk, O.F.M. (20c.) ; “‘ St. Anthony of Padua,” by Marian Nes- 
bitt, “Paschal Baylon, the Saint of the Eucharist,” by Louise 
Malloy; “Tertiaries of Our Day”: First Series—Frederic 
Ozanam, by Faustin Hack, O.F.M., Second Series—Georgiana 
Fullerton and Lady Herbert of Lea, by Annette Driscoll (each 
10c.). 





Aspects of Business.—A symposium of essays on social and in- 
dustrial problems, most of them looked at from a religious view- 
point, makes up the content of “ Business and the Church” (Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50), edited by Jerome Davis. Such prominent 
employers and labor leaders as Henry Ford, Roger W. Babson, 
William Green, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and a score of others 
contribute to the volume. The result is that a variety of modern 
social philosophies is presented, some of which should interest 
those who have to solve economic and industrial problems. In 
general, these essays advocate a stricter application of Christian 
principles to modern industrialism in the hope of bringing about 
better human relationships in the field of labor. Most of them 
take for granted that the Church, and they are speaking for 
organized Protestantism, has not tried to relate Christ’s teachings 
to the daily lives of the people. 

Time was when big business and corruption were considered 
synonymous. fithin the last twenty years big business has 
cleaned house, at least it affects to operate more legally and more 
morally. It was brought to order partly by the scourge of legis- 
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lation and partly by the good will of upright men who banded 
into mercantile and industrial organizations and set themselves a 
code of principles on which to operate. True, much still remains 
to be accomplished but aspirants to business careers are being 
taught in our commerce schools that, after all, honesty is the best 
policy. “ Business Ethics” (Ronald Press. $3.25), by James Mel- 
vin Lee, sets before the student the principles of modern business 
morality, mainly through the so called “case” system. It makes 
instructive reading which others than students, even executives, 
may profit by. A valuable appendix sketching the principal “ Codes 
of Ethics” operative in the American business world supplements 
the earlier pages of the manual evidencing the ideals at which 
modern business is aiming. Catholic moralists and ethicians will 
note that quite a number of the views approved by modern busi- 
ness are wholly at variance with their own, in fact, its entire 
ethical theory rests on the false assumption of the changeable- 
ness of moral standards. 





Father Swaby on the Mass.—The title of a volume by the 
late Father Alfred Swaby, O.P., is somewhat misleading. It is 
called “ The Last Supper and Calvary” (Benziger Bros. $1.80), 
but is in reality a polemical treatise, in which the learned author 
takes issue with a part of the theory on the essence of the sac- 
rifice of the Mass as put forward in “ Mysterium Fidei,” by the 
Rev. Maurice de ia Taille, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at the Gregorian University, Rome. The book itself is not free 
from the charge made by Father de la Taille, when he was being 
attacked in theological magazines last year, that his opponent could 
scarcely have read the work he was attacking. The chief interest of 
the volume will be for those theologians who will wish to find 
out how Father Swaby justified his accusation of heresy and 
error against the newly presented doctrine, an accusation so gro- 
tesque that its victim had little difficulty in rebutting it, which 
he did over and over again. Father Swaby was undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his attacks, but one wonders what good was achieved by 
printing a work whose general interest is so limited and which 
is so palpably one-sided. 


Fiction for Youngsters.—A hero familiar to boy readers reap- 
pears in Albert W. Tolman’s “Jim Sturling, Leader” (Harper. 
$1.75), and along with him are all his old chums. Their present 
adventure is the conduct of a summer camp on the Maine coast. 
Jim’s job carries with it responsibilities of which he acquits him- 
self admirably. There is one especially startling episode; what 
this is cannot be told here. All the charm of camp life, in- 
cluding its evening yarns, pervades the book. 

As a sequel to “ The Little Great Lady,” Harriette R. Campbell 
writes “ Patsy’s Brother” (Harper. $1.75). A quizzical little 
character is introduced into the group that peopled the previous 
book and around her the high spot of the story centers. Little 
Patsy, despite her faults, herself develops, as the mystery un- 
folds, into a loveable young lady and a “ good sport” whose com- 
panionship boys and girls will be happy to enjoy. 

City children are given more insight into the fairyland of the 
country in another of Helen Fuller Orton’s stories of the farm, 
“Winter at Cloverfield Farm” (Stokes. $1.00). The days from 
the first snow to March offer varying diversions, both instructive 
and interesting. Thanksgiving and Christmas are featured and 
there are sleigh-rides and thunderstorms, and similar pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences. 

Those who know Earl Reed Silver’s stories of Dick Arnold or 
the boys of Hillsdale and Menlo High Schools will welcome an- 
other volume from his spirited pen along the same line. Besides 
featuring the usual adolescent attractions “The Menlo Mys- 
tery” (Appleton. $1.75), which is set in the high Sierras, in- 
cludes a treasure-adventure and the history of the making of a 
spoiled boy into a fine, manly lad, who against all promise, shows 
a laudable school spirit. 
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Labels. I Want to Be a Lady. The Blue Castle. The Green 
Lacquer Pavilion. The Kingdom of Dreams. The Black 
Cabinet. Her Mother’s Daughter. 

Times have changed and we change also. A year or two ago, 
no one would have dared to glorify a “conscientious objector.” 
Returning heroes and shrewd business men, who trod to fame 
and wealth over the bodies of their fellows, held the world-stage. 
In the light of all this, “ Labels” (Little, Brown. $2.00), by A. 
Hamilton Gibbs, becomes a sign of healthy reaction. It cannot 
restore life to those who were slaughtered to make a Roman 
holiday, but it may serve to make the millions think before 
they allow themselves to be dragged again to the shambles. The 
three principal characters are drawn to a nicety. The labor of re- 
adjustment is described and analyzed with the author’s usual 
painstaking care. 

Judy Gaswell wanted to be a lady, and how she became one 
is vividly told by Maximillian Foster in “I Want to Be a Lady” 
(Lippincott. $2.00). The story is a “romance of the West to- 
day”; it would seem that today has all the thrills of yesterday 
in the make-up of the West. The reader may prepare himself 
for bucking bronchos, cowboys, roustabouts, wild woods and deep 
canyons, and all the paraphernalia of the melodrama of other 
days. But at the end, the same reader will be glad that, after 
a hard fight, Judy Caswell wins, for during the fight she gives 
evidence that she is and always was a lady. 

They say that dreams do not come true. Be this as it may, 
“The Blue Castle” (Stokes. $2.00), by L. M. Montgomery, por- 
trays a dream that did become a reality. During twenty-nine years, 
Valancy Sterling, in spite of the sternest domestic repression, 
dreams of a castle in Spain and a prince. Strange to say, she 
finds the castle and the prince, and that, too, most unexpectedly. 
It is a splendid story, albeit the earlier chapters lack the appeal 
of the closing. 

Helen Beauclerk’s “The Green Lacquer Pavilion” (Doran. 
$2.50), is rather heavy reading. It is a tale of a magic land 
into which several and sundry folk are suddenly transported. In 
it are unfolded the experiences and the escapades of the Lady 
Taveridge and her guests, heavily hung with interminable con- 
versations. The story is anything but “monstrous entertaining,” 
though there are flashes of excellent art. 

Every boy has his dreams, his aspirations, and his pranks. 
Russell O’Hara knows this well, and in his “The Kingdom of 
Dreams” (Macaulay. $2.00), he offers an absorbing idyl of boy- 
hood, barefoot country boyhood. The book is a refreshing de- 
parture from the ordinary run of sophisticated popular novels. It 
is highly entertaining and wholesome. 

Romance with a generous mixture of mystery is the com- 
bination served up by Patricia Wentworth in “The Black Cab- 
inet” (Small, Maynard. $2.00). The mixture is well proportioned 
and the story hurries the reader on to an unexpected part in the 
plot where even the heroine is for the time-being lost because a 
middle name is the same for both the hero and the villain. The 
story is of that type that urges one on to see “how it all turns 
out.” 

It would be difficult to find a more fitting title than just “ Her 
Mother’s Daughter” (Doran. $2.00) for Nalbro Bartley’s recent 
novel. Gloria Beaumont is truly the daughter of her mother. 
The old lady from beyond in Switzerland concentrates here in 
America on making a fortune by the extensive baking of super- 
excellent cakes; and succeeding, thus enables the young lady to 
become the fastest of a very fast set. Her mother inculcated the 
motive, “Gloria you can do anything.” Gloria proceeds to do so 
with a vengeance and an utter disregard of the sixth command- 
ment. The narrative is evidently a portrayal of the lack of 
morality in the younger generation of certain layers in society— 
and may serve as a warning. How Gloria recovers, and to some 
extent finds her real self after the loss of her fortune is a point 
well brought out, but the sickening messes into which she projects 
herself before this rehabilitation make unhealthy reading. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


“The Catholic Encyclopedia” for Missionaries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I again ask the hospitality of your columns to say that 
the Rev. M. Vanoverbergh, a missionary in the Philippine Is- 
lands, would be very grateful for a “ Catholic Encyclopedia” ? 

His address is Kabugaw-Apayaw, Mountain Province, P. L, 
and anyone who will live in a town of that name ought to have 
whatever he desires. Who will give me a set for him? It 
will cost $50 (although a second-hand set will be gratefully re- 
ceived) and the transportation about $10 more. 

Prospective donors will form to the right. In communicating 
with me in care of 329 West 108th Street, New York, N. Y., will 
they permit me to make some other foreign missionary the 
beneficiary of their kindness, in case the first mail fills Father 
Vanoverbergh’s application? In distributing the flock of “En- 
cyclopedias ” which I anticipate from the generosity of AMERICA’S 
readers, I promise to be guided by the advice and counsel of the 
editor of America. Like Hamlet I am myself indifferent 
honest; hence this guarantee and full assurance. 

New York. Joun WILTBYE. 


“Contrasts and Parallels” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. John A. Ryan’s “Contrasts and Parallels,” in your Com- 
munication columns for October 2, challenges the mind to deeper 
issues, since “some of us are concerned about the liberty” of all 
men in all lands everywhere. 

Probably we shall all agree that liberty, as conceived in the 
abstract, is a perfect principle, and that perfect liberty in its 
application to all men in all lands is necessarily limited to various 
degrees in the various forms of government. Thus far is plain 
sailing. Here comes something of a venture. Are we in ac- 
cord that a rational conception of civil liberty must accept the 
nature of man as taught by the Catholic Church? Certainly it is 
here that Catholics part intellectual company with world-wide 
radicals and with a great number of American liberals, since 
these men, speaking broadly, estimate the origin of human nature 
as of unknown quality and regard his attained capacity as a 
matter of evolutionary experimentation. For those who do not 
know where we come from nor whither we are ultimately bound 
one man’s notion of civil liberty is as good as another, since 
neither meets the requirement of right reason. 

Who, then, amongst them all shall say, “ Nay!” when in good 
round fashion the self-respecting anarchist asserts “my liberty 
against the world,” against all comers from all lands everywhere? 
Or if we hark back to Victor Hugo—who cast the die for many 
a mind still stamped with his individualistic culture—we shall 
hear something about one’s liberty ending where the liberty 
of another begins. Here, too, is a personal standard, but less 
violent. 

For those who have no standard that God is bound to re 
spect—if this be not irreverent—there is no inconsistency because 
of the assumption that each successive circumstance is a brand- 
new tryout for an anarchist’s success. So it is that contrasts and 
parallels lying on the surface of things human are their nearest 
approach of truth. 

All Reds love Calles and all hate the liberty to worship God 
without let or hindrance, so they take what they call the liberty 
to emancipate themselves—not forgetting to include the class- 
conscious masses—from the grasp of the hands of the priest. 

Happily Americans as well as Catholics have some very well 
worked out standards so that those of us who are not Catholics 
and those of us who are Catholics in America may be pardoned, 
it is to be hoped, if we do something more than reprobate the at- 
tempted destruction down in Mexico of the right of conscience 
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and the denial of equality before the law—that may well be 
called civil liberty—since we do believe in liberty for all men 
everywhere. 

When turning our thought towards Italy, to countries more re- 
mote or to those having a widely different form of government 
from our own, it would be liberal, in the right sense, to con- 
sider that all men everywhere would be quite unhappy if the moral 
obligation of American citizenship were suddenly thrust upon 
them. . 

Medford, Mass. MartHa Moore Avery. 


To the Editor of America: 


Your editorial comment on Father John A. Ryan’s letter, in the 
issue of America for October 2, might go even farther. Is it 
not true that we have grown since 1917 into the egoistic state of 
mind of assuming that every other country in the world must 
adopt our mode and philosophy of representative democracy? 
It is just possible that other nationals may essentially need 
other modes and other political philosophies. There are even 
those who are beginning to think that our own American cities 
need something of Mussolini’s doctrine. 

A Pittsburgh paper announced on the morning of the last 
Registration Day that only 40,000 out of 300,000 possible voters 
appeared at the polls. Evidently the consent of the governed here 
is no longer forthcoming and an article like “What Kind of a 
Pittsburgh is Detroit,” in the October World’s Work, explains 
why this consent is not secured; so that, if the economic and 
social amelioration for which Dr. Ryan brilliantly pleads in his 
books, is to be realized, it would seem advisable to regard Mus- 
solini’s scientific management of Italian cities rather instructive 
than inimical to the ends which we all desire. 

Since it has not yet been shown, even by the adversaries of 
Mussolini, that he is not giving Italy a good administration, nor 
that there is an inherent moral wrong in good government by 
dictatorial methods, especially during reconstructive periods, there 
seems to be no good reason for charging with inconsistency those 
who complain about moral wrongs in Mexico and who, at the 
same time, look hopefully upon Mussolini’s ideas about the sort 
of government that best suits the Italian temperament. 

No impartial visitor to Italy during the recent summer could 
fail to have been impressed with the discrepancy between what 
older guide-books tell of conditions and the actual state of the 
country today. Mussolini in a time of peace has mobilized Italy to 
a self-discipline which is nothing less than thrilling. Instead of 
the languid, improvident, hopeless people, whom we were told 
to expect, the visitor is amazed to find energy, dignity, and self- 
realization not only in towns but in villages. And to be caught in 
the crowd before the Chigi Place in Rome as Mussolini is about 
to appear is to feel convinced that the Italian people have a zeal- 
ous admiration for J! ‘Duce, which may irritate Father Ryan, but 
is, at any rate, a typical American test of successful government. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Ev_mer Kenyon. 


Opportunity for Our Catholic Law Schools 


To the Editor of America: 


The Catholic law schools in America have a large destiny, if 
they but realize it. Up to the present time, all of the law 
schools have been busily engaged in convincing a doubtful pro- 
fession of their ability adequately to teach men to practise law. 
That first goal has now been won. Today, students are admit- 
ted to the bar, after studying in an office, but infrequently. 
Practically the only recognized portal to the profession is 
through the law school. 

The result is that the master teachers, and the more power- 
ful schools, are awakening from the complacency of a Black- 
stonian self-satisfaction and are turning their attention to the 
historical, sociological, economic and philosophical foundations of 
the Common Law. 
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In line with that policy, under the auspices of the Association of 
American Law Schools, the following foreign books have been 
translated into English, published in this country and made avail- 
able to the student and practitioner at a reasonable cost: “ In- 
troduction to the Science of the Law,” by Karl Gareis of the 
University of Munich; “The World’s Legal Philosophies,” by 
Fritz Berolzheimer of Berlin; “Comparative Legal Philosophy,” 
by Luigi Miraglia of the University of Naples; “ General Theory 
of Law,” by N. K. Korkunov of the University of St. Petersburg ; 
“Law as a Means to an End,” by Rudolf von Ihering of the 
University of Berlin; “ Modern French Legal Philosophy,” by A. 
Fouillee, J. Charmont, L. Duguit and R. Demogue of the Univer- 
sities of Paris, Montpellier, Bordeaux and Lille; “The Formal 
Bases of Law,” by G. Del Vecchio of the University of Bologna, 
and “ The Philosophy of Law,” by Josef Kohler of the University 
of Berlin. 

Inasmuch as there are now six Catholic schools which are 
members of the Association, it might be inferred that the philos- 
ophy, or philosophies, contained in the foregoing translations, 
meets with the approval of those member schools, though a 
cursury reading does not afford a distinctively Catholic flavor. 
If it does not so meet with their approval, undoubtedly, before 
long, the Catholic schools will see to it that there is placed upon 
the market some work which adequately evaluates the translations 
aforesaid, places before the Catholic students the correct perspec- 
tive from which to view the authors, and in no uncertain terms 
sets forth the position of the Church in relation to rights and 
duties. 

There would be nothing new from a philosophical viewpoint in 
such a production. The spice of novelty would not promote sales. 
But it would have the virtue of being abreast of the times and 
of speaking to students in modern terminology of present day men 
and issues. 

The question cannot be left to the College of Arts and Sciences. 
By far the larger proportion of future Marshalls never gets be- 
yond the second year in the Liberal Arts. Consequently a sus- 
tained, conscious effort should be made to reach the men in the 
law school itself. 

In other words, the time has now arrived to think of the 
law school as something more than a factory where boys are 
apprenticed to learn a trade. It has taken on the trappings of its 
old estate. It is beginning to wrap the mantle of culture about 
its shoulders. Catholic schools, above all others, should welcome 
this change, and, remembering the part played by Pavia and 
Bologna, should see in the present development an opportunity 
for a new and better renaissance. 

Adequately availed of, there is no reason why the Church in the 
future, through her !awyer sons, should not perform as _ nec- 
essary a service in saving freedom for the English speaking 
peoples, as she did in times gone by, when Glanville, Bracton, 
Fortescue, Fitzherbert, Littleton and Plowden did much to estab- 
lish it originally. 


Salt Lake City. Witiram H. Leary. 


The Suggested Catholic Daily 


To the Editor of AmERIca: 

Many letters about a Catholic daily have appeared in AMERICA’S 
columns. Most of the writers admit the crying need of what 
Leo XIII called “a perpetual mission in a parish,” but some 
doubt the possibility of maintaining a Catholic daily. 

In this connection, the Resolutions submitted at the “ Diocesan 
Day” recently held in Quebec City may prove suggestive: 


Resolved : 

1. That every home be given an opportunity to subscribe or 
renew its subscription to our Catholic daily through agents 
who shall make house to house visits. 

2. That in country places where there are no agents, semi- 
narians be invited to make such visits during the summer 
holidays, each one to cover an appointed district. The re- 
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muneration shall be commensurate with the modest salary of 
the editor of L’Action Catholique. 

3. That, whereas nowadays the Catholic press has become 
an indispensable form of preaching, every priest in the Dio- 
cese be invited to contribute to the support of our Catholic 
daily. 

4. That the project of a school for Catholic journalists be 
given serious consideration and, if found practicable, that 
such school be founded at once. 

Quebec City. LawrENcE Drummonp, LL.L. 


Blames Farmers and Labor Unions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The very interesting contribution entitled “ The Woman’s Side 
of It,” by “ Mary Gordon,” appearing in the September 18 issue 
of AMERICA, was unusual because of the freedom with which 
the author discusses somewhat delicate questions. 

The writer of the article calls for self-restraint among men, 
and with a strange mingling of the religious, the ethical and the 
practical she reveals her chief grievance to be the absence of a 
home for herself and her four children—a home owned not 
rented. 

The still more practical suggestion which we venture to offer, 
is that instead of arraigning her husband for not providing this 
apple of her desire, she should seek the very apparent and easily 
understood reasons for his inability to provide such a home out of 
his salary as a traveling salesman. 

Mrs. Gordon does not give us the amount of her husband’s an- 
nual earnings. Let us assume that he is not an extraordinary 
salesman—just one of the average kind who perhaps can achieve 
a salary of say $3,000 or $3,500 a year. 

The reason a man of such occupation and income cannot buy 
a home when he is married and is the father of four living 
children, is because the two classes of people in this country who 
are alone permitted to combine to boost prices, are the farmers and 
the labor unions. Men of all other occupations are in danger of 
prosecution when they combine for such purposes. 

The head of a household comprising a wife and four growing 
children has the item of six mouths to feed. Food supplies are 
brought into existence by the farmer who just now is yelling at 
his highest pitch for government aid to raise the prices of his 
products still more. 

The trade unions control the cost of building the home which 
Mrs. Gordon very properly deems essential to the family welfare. 
The reason her husband does not buy a home is that with a fam- 
ily of six to house, feed, clothe and educate he simply cannot af- 
ford it. 

Under union-labor wage-scales of today the cost of building a 
house is prohibitive to a man in Mr. Gordon’s position. 

Carpenters, bricklayers, stone-masons, hod-carriers, plasterers, 
plumbers, steam-fitters, ride to their scant eight-hour tasks in 
automobiles. They sharpen their tools on the bosses’ time. Every 
stroke of saw, hammer, paint-brush, monkey-wrench or trowel is 
regulated by union-labor edicts framed to extort the maximum 
of alleged wages in return for the minimum of honest labor. 

The labor unions have a strangle-hold on Congress, which at 
their behest passed the present anti-immigration laws. Home 
builders from other lands are not allowed to come here. The 
unions control the number of apprentices who are permitted to 
learn trades. 

Until these facts are understood and combated by the great mid- 
dle classes of our population, who suffer from them, conditions 
will grow worse, not better. Every man with a fixed income from 
any source, is a sufferer from these causes. In Mrs. Gordon’s 
household every thing goes up—except her husband’s salary. 

The remedy is in the hands of these middle class sufferers, who 
control votes enough, if they would use them intelligently, to 
break up the present tyrannous iniquity. Until this is done Mrs. 
Gordon will continue to live in a rented house whether she has 
four children or eight. 

Cincinnati. 


J.D 














